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A Layman’s Prayer 


COMPOSED BY EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 


O Lord, send unto us living prophets of thy truth—prophets who know the world of 
men and women and are willing and able to help them. We desire true prophets; men 
who have heard the voice of great love an@ great hope calling them; men who have medi- 
tated upon thy handiwork and upon the word Thou hast given of old and dost yet give to 
those who seek and listen. We pray for the coming of these thy chosen ones, who will 
show us our sins and thy pardoning love; who will uncover the hidden habits of our 
unconscious selves and give us courage and power to break them; who will take the 
measure of our narrowed, unshapely souls and teach us how to grow to a full spiritual 
stature. 

O Lord, we believe we might do better things than any we have done, if strong prophets 
would speak to us. There are stirrings within us. We need human help, guided by Thee, to 
bring them into fruitfulness. We need companionable teachers, like ourselves, but closer 
to Thee, to win us away from our cares, to lead us into the quiet paths of thoughtfulness 
and consecration. Sometimes such messengers from Thee do find us. They quicken us. They 
revive our spirits. They fill us with power to be faithful in our tasks. They soften ous 
hearts toward our neighbors and teach us how to forgive. They make.us tender and 
thoughtful of our homes, of our friends, of our companions and our little ones. They fill 
us with courage for thy battles against wickedness and folly. They move us to empty 
ourselves of pride, of riches, and to use all our energy to toil mightily for justice and mercy 
and truth. 

O Lord, help us to encourage these thy servants to do thy work in us more completely 
They too are but men. They weary of their labor because we are impatient or indifferent 
or unwilling. Grant that we may bear our part. Make our deeds equal to their words. 
Help us, with them, to serve and minister in loving comradeship with Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Minister’s Work Appreciated 
DON’T FORGET < 


‘ At a reception given recently in honor of 
j the new members added to First Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., the congregation expressed 


its appreciation of the work of their minis- 


For Foreign ter in a most substantial way. Although 
Missions C. C. Wilson, the minister, has been in Mil- 
. waukee but six months, the success which 

FIRST SUNDAY he has already achieved, is quite noteworthy. Ya e 


IN JUNE During this time the Sunday-school has prac- 
SUPPLIES tically doubled its attendance; a Men’s 

FREE Brotherhood has been organized; the attend- 3 
ance at the services has been greatly in- 
creased, especially at the popular evening Lessons 
people’s service when Mr. Wilson usualiy 
lectures upon some live theme; and in addi- J 
tion to this, there have been sixty-five people CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, Editor 
added to the membership of the church. It | [pternational Interdenominatienal 


was in appreciation of this valuable service 


that J. O. Klapp, the superintendent of the Sixteen denominations have 
Sunday-school, sented « re f he . 
Sunday-school, presented on behalf of t united to prepare a non-sec- 


whole church, a splendid gold time-piece and 


a hag of gold containing $65. The church is tarian body of literature for 
facing the future with bright prospects. A Boy the new Graded Lessons au 


Scout organization is being started by Mr. 







in the Sunday-school a contest is being ar- 


ranged with the Trinity M. E. Church of Bay Committee. 
View, which is expected to provoke an un- The result is a most prac 


usual amount of interest. 


—— * | tical, fascinating, scientific and 
= 1e ‘j s » c Roc ester, N. a ob- a . 7 
The First Church of Rochester, N. *» Rob’ | artistic series of lesson helps 


ert Stewart, pastor, has recently held a good 





T Missi t . é : ° 
The Foreign Chrietion Mteclonery Gocloty meeting with home forces which strengthened for teachers and pupils. 


day ic June FREE to those Sunday Schools observing the day x x : — . ave ¢ 
in the interests of HEATHEN MISSIONS, the church in various ways and roused the 


« FREE SUPPLIES membership to greater activity. The Bethany Graded Les- 


1. Caveaven® ron Cwarsr. The beautiful new Children’s 
Day Exercise by P. H. Duncan, Sixteen pages of song, reci- 


til, andar. A’bundieof suoshinn A Nigh sass exer x € sons are now developed to the 
pcan alice Wee chides lene ook rt E i i Ss. point where they supply the 
to work with them e ° 

waite | entire school—children, young 


ORDER AT ONCE. Give local name of Sunday School and Steel Alloy Church and School Bellc. 
f 





























average attendance. Write © Jatalogu ¥ >. 8. ~ , 
|| STEPHEN J. COREY, Box 884, Cincinnati, 0. sll tictesnaan. cates tome ote people and adults. 
LYMYER ay cris uo Send today for prospectus. 
IRAM COLLEGE. Send for Mlustrated Bulletin CHURCH San FRER CATALOOUM The N Christian Centu Co 
. Hl Souvenir Mailing Card and Complete Catalog Pry Fa ny Foundry Con tina, ©. e ew ristl ry : 
to PRES. MINER LEE BATES, HIRAM, 0. (Please mention thie paper.) joo E. Fortieth St. CHICAGO. 














A TRUMPET CALL TO DUTY 


The American Christian Missionary Society was organized in 1849. It is the pioneer 
promoter of our co-operative work. In these sixty-one years it has planted one-third 
(3,803) of all the churches in our widening fellowship. Its evangelists have baptised 
172,025 persons, and added as many more otherwise to the churches. Its treasurer has 
handled $1,985,599.69, each one of which upon reaching the mission field called into service 
five other dollars. 

This Society is the supply for men and means for world evangelization. Scores of 
“Living Links” and thousands of liberal contributors to our foreign and benevolent work 
were once wards of the American Board. To withhold offerings from American Mis 
sions is to starve “the hen that lays the golden egg.” 

The work of the American Society is convicting the Church of the sin of sectarianism 
and making popular the plea for Christian Union. The churches it has planted are in their 
local communities leading factors, making for the unioh of the people of God. In America 
forty-eight millions of people are churchless. A divided, devitalized, denominationalized 
church will never win these to Christ. The loyalty of these millions lingers for the liber- 
ality of the Disciples. The regular receipts are already in excess of last year by $8,566.44. 
This is an earnest of our largest offering—a testimony of the awakening conscience of 
the churches. 

Let the May offering for American Missions be made unanimous. Let no church be 
satisfied with a “hat collection.” Everywhere let competent committees canvass the mem- 
bership and secure an offering worth the good name of the Church, the needs of the work 
and the cause of Christ. 

Send all offerings promptly to 


THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
108-12 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Wilson for the boys of the neighborhood, and thorized by the International 
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Getting the Most Out of the Preacher 


IMPORTANT 
IT CAN GET 
MAKE THAT 


BUT VITALLY 
WELL HOW 
AND 


yy IS NOT ONLY LEGITIMATE 
FOR A CHURCH TO CONSIDER 
THE BEST WORK OUT OF PASTOR 
WORK YIELD THE MAXIMUM OF RESULT. 


It may seem to some sensitive readers that this way of saying it 


ITS 


is too secular, too commercial; that when a congregation begins to 
talk of getting the maximum of work out of its pastor it is degrading 
the pastoral relation to the “hired man” level, making him merely 
an employe and not a spiritual leader. 

[he danger of so conceiving the minister must not be ignored. 


There are churches which treat a minister as a mere hireling. He 


must do the chureh’s work—and in such a way as it has al- 


ways been dene. He must preach the church’s doctrines as they 
have ever been preached. 

But a church that treats its minister as a hireling gets little more 
who does work mapped out 


than a hireling’s service. A preacher 


for him and preaches certain doctrines because they are set down 
as acceptable to the church is not a true preacher, not a prophet of 
God, but a time-server. 

{t cannot be too strongly emphasized that the pastoral relation is 
contractual, relation. 
And 


and 


fundamentally a spiritual, not a commercial or 
But it is not on that account any the less a practical relation. 
it is important for its practical aspect to be squarely faced 
thought through, both by the preacher and the congregation 

[t is the lack of this thinking through of the practical implications 
The congregation did 


of a pastorate that explains many a failure. 


not know how to get the most out of its pastor. 


* * > 


e thing of primary importance for the congregation, and es- 


pecially its office-bearers, is to disce1 what sort of work a pas- 
tor is intendeg to do. 
There has been a deterioration of the 


pastoral] function in modern 


times. Churches have fallen into the habit of allowing the pastor 
to do “the church’s work.” What becomes of the pastor *s own work 


s not taken into serious account. If he can raise money, if he is a 


ood organizer, if he is a “hustler,” he gets along nicely with peo- 


le. if he has the knack of putting attractive “features” into the 


services, such as music or moving pictures,—many a church thinks 


getting its money’s worth out of its pastor. 
But if his main contribution to them can be stated in such terms 
s these they may be getting their money’s worth but they are not 


getting the man’s worth out of him. He as not especially trained 


aise money. It was not the desire to administer a church enter- 


prise that burned in his soul when he obeved the call to become a 


minister. 


le became a preacher because he had a message in his heart he 


people to hear; because he wanted to communicate 


Ais own experience of Christ through word and life, and to enrich 


Yand strengthen the souls of the congregation over which the Holy 
Spirit might make him an overseer. 


The ehurech should help him to keep this desire uppermost in his 
ministry by refusing to allow him to become-entangled with small 

. administrations. 
It is poor economy for a church to pay a preacher to do what its 


office-bearers should do without could do much 


effectively than the preacher untrained in such work. 


pay—and more 
Let a church board settle in its own mind that it wants its pyeacher 
to be a moral leader of the church and community, a creator’ of re- 
“ious passion, an interpreter of God to the souls of men, and let 
is self-same board set to work consciously to provide the condi 
tions within which its minister may do his best work and it will be 
astonishing how much more that church gets out of him than before. 
For the truth of the matter is that a preacher is not just an in- 
al: he is a situation. 
Many a preacher is succeeding today because he is surrounded by 


urch officers who know how to get the most out of him. Put him 


inother church and he might seem mediocre. 





Contrariwise, many a ten talent man is doing the chores of his 
His 


They have low conceptions 


iurch while prophetic fire burns in his soul. church doesn’t 
know how to get the most out of him. 
of the preacher’s work and no conception of their own responsibility 
to provide the conditions under which their leader may rise to his 


full height. 


Phere are certain very practical and obvious things a church must 
do to stimulate its preacher to his highest efficiency. 

It must pay him a comfortable living salary. 

It Must pay this salary promptly, every week, or every month, as 
he prefers. 

It must provide leaders for the departments of the church. 

These are elemental. They are not to be attended to just for the 
but for 


nothing by paying a minister $800 when he cannot live properly on 


preacher's comfort the church’s economy. A church gains 


less than $1,000—even though he is willing to accept it, or $3,000 
when he cannot live properly on less than $5,000. In its own interest 
it should pay a comfortable salary. 

And it should pay it promptly. The preachersholds business re- 


lations with the outside world—the grocer, the landlord, the book- 
seller. He makes that 


promises that become due like any other body’s promise 


purchases must for. He makes 


be paid 





The church that is behind with its preacher’s salary not only em- 
but itself. 
work 


him robs It cannot get the most out of him. 


that 


barrasses 


He cannot with a free hand and heart. Time and wit 


ought to be spent in their service he is compelled to spend in manip- 
ulating his affairs so as to make ends meet. 
It is hard on the preacher: but it is harder on the church. 


And he ought not to be the head of any of the departments of the 


church. A pastor as Sunday-school superintendent is the poorest 
economy) The question asked is usually, “Will he do it?” It should 
be, “Can the church afford to have the pastor act as superintendent ?” 


No church in whieh the pastor is active head of its main depart- 
full him. It 


But he has something worth infinitely more to give 


ments is getting the worth of may be getting its 
money’s worth 


them they only knew how to get-it out of him. 


* * - 


There are certain other things, less obvious, perhaps, that a church 
may do for its own sake as well as for the minister’s sake. 

It can express its appreciation of his work, its gratitude for his 
sermon, its hopefulness for the future of the church. 

It can give him a reputation in the community by personal loyalty 
and praise that is worth far more than newspaper publicity. 
How 


It can pray for him in the closet and in the prayer-meeting. 


sweet to his ears is the petition, God bless our pastor! 

It can give him a fair chance to study—remembering what a vast 
is, after all, to prepare one hundred and four messages a 
vear that will truly feed and hearten the soul and make the ser- 
vice of worship rich and satisfying. 

It can treat him as a true man jin personal intercourse—neither as 
a hired man nor an autocrat. It can defer to his judgment as that 
of a specialist, a leader—but it can meet him with such intelligence 
as will silently challenge him to make good his ideas. 

Above everything else the church can strive earnestly to practice 
the great gospel he praches, taking him seriously—not as a per- 
former to be congratulated if he has done.his stunt well, but as an 
earnest leader up the path of holiness. Let the church study the 
jook that he expounds, practice the presence of God in a deep and 
thorough-going prayer-life, and show forth in deeds of unself-regard- 
ing love the fruits of the faith that he interprets, and they will 
marvel how much they are getting out of their pastor. 

And whtn he falls down—he must not, but he will—and scelds, or 
sulks. or threatens to resign, or makes an imprudent statement in 
the pulpit or takes an indiscreet step in his daily life—then it is the 
church’s chance to be a pastor to its pastor. 

And this is the biggest chance a church ever gets. 
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Infamous Relief Refusal 


Recently The Christian ‘ entury devoted a paragraph to the curse 


e opium traftic in China Mention was made of the heroic 
struggle of this “father of nations” to throw off that frightful bur- 
den. The government has about stamped out the growth of the poppy 
! it This has been done only at a tremendous outlay of money 
| determination, and vet it has been done in the face of an in- 
reas n the use of the drug With every decrease in home pro 
Juction came a corresponding increase in its importation To che 
this foreign supply, China is helpless because of a treaty with Eng 
nd whi makes it impossible for the Chinese to interfere with 
the trafl for ten years Although that treaty was practically 
ed upon China, she rues the day on which she relu tantly ae- 
ted it Petitions with many thousands of names were presented 


the British people praying that the provisions of this infamous 


the lives and souls of thousands of Chifiese 


treaty be abrogated, that 

n t be saved from the opium den. They elicited only the reply 
t Chir had not oflicially asked for such release In response 
Chinese parliament petitioned England as a Christian nation 
0 ‘ se Driven, at las nto a corner and forced to face the 
“8 t British governm t fused to heed that ery trom suffer- 
China India is grown and thrived mightily n the produc 
t ‘ n wr China Man) st ts are devoted almost en- 
r pre luction oO t lo the owe thei prosperity. 

Vests ts is the ground of the refusal! I long story of the 
in me tells in irl " i usness tha USI 
Publi vell s $ \\ i protits a mora ol 
iws ft t st i sanction slave that ind 
it xplo vork ; n i T ind t none, nb 

t | vit \ net ‘ 3 ives s all yne ! t lo 
t ested rights » e must ntinue to be fostered 
tin es must ontil S 8, the poor must mtent té « 
! ! s no " ‘ must submit to exploitation 

nd thir of God as having made them for it, and their babes must 
P tered—a!] this, generation after generatio n perpetuity, 


utopian period human sympathy animates the pros- 


some 1 
strongly and widely enough to win their consent to buving 
essors. 5 st octrine of ‘vested righ Could 
ore imous theor na! itionshfps be inves ia 
f hell 
Development in the Mexican Situation 
» at nbatant ; been conclusively. demonstrated, 
t st it the seriousness of 
\ 1 Line! peen 
’ I ! 1. It seems strange 
‘ f aproximately 15,000,000 people a irmy of 
ld keep rovernment at bay. Yet while 
lly taker ) s against the government, t 
s i stat of unrest and dissatisfaction with 
tration that the government is nearly paralyzed. fore- 
ilmost ulopt 1 the tactics of maraud ind 
> , oO : ] ) ; ugg g ; 
t fastness fford Tl fear jat 
rhyt ! renera d endanger t ipita 
D ! t t 1 t r Tor nN if Mi ia ) { it ! | 
\ t insurrect ) Wit 
ng the re llior ma t! 
' | ! t Di s at la elding to 
‘ ! s of t ylutionist H »p stor 
t ti f binet wit t ra ! 
Z ut it did not satisfy t 
sts n ot Is were needed On of es 
nm sf tron \ o tT nsurrectos i the proposed 
making it impossible f anv man to be elected to the office 
of the republ nore than on In fa Presidert D 
a ft rndopt almost ar measure which will induce the 
tionists to return to their homes satisfied that t! govern 
nt at Mexico City is their own From an “attitude of aloofness 
? irlv dave f the insurrection vhen he refused to ree nize 
le or to arbitrate with then Diaz has changed comp! ely 
Ay tice of five days. beginning Sunday, Apr. 23. was signed 
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neither army will move its troops, or engage in the building or 
strengthening of fortifications. The Mexican government has not 
made its proposals public, but great pressure, undoubtedly, will 
be brought to bear on both parties by the United States to reach 
some kind of a satisfactory agreement. This effort will demand 
that both sides shall make concessions, and end in a dead- 
lock unless the insurgents recede somewhat from their ultimatum 
that Diaz resign the presidency before the expiration of his present 


may 


term. 


A Comment on the Chicago Elections 


Che attitude of Republican progressives in Illinois may well be 


inspiration to the country and especially to the city of Chicago 


Weary with months of struggle, and thus far beaten at practically 
every point they still are able to “come back” and are already 


preparing for the next fray. Not the least courageous of this grow- 


ing, courageous army is its leader in the recent mayoralty election 
of Chicago. When it was known that Professor Merriam had 
lost the mayoralty race, he intimated dryly that the fight had 


had 


fight to 


yniv begun, and though this skirmish been unsuccessful, it 


represented merely the beginning of a the death 


the 


upon cor- 


ruption. Quite rightly late Chicago election has been called 


it a single battle in a war for righteousness, and though it went 


igainst the forces which are seeking the best interests of the people, 
its losses are but temporary. The strength developed by the pro- 
gressives was surprising even to the leaders of that movement. 


As Harrison was almost defeated at the primaries by the progres- 


sives of his own party, so he was the winner only by a compara- 


tively small plurality in the election. His success in the primaries 


is said to be due to the aid of the “Hinky Dink” and slum vote 
and at the election to the support of the Hearst faction. This 
does not mean that these agencies gave large followings rhe 
strength of each is relatively small. Mr. Harrison already had the 
powerful support of the liquor ring, of the big “interests.” But it 
was the addition of those two other forces which held the balance 
of power that brought about his victory. Mr. Harrison made claim 
to entire freedom to obligations to any one, but ulready he has 
egun to pay his election debts by filling the ofices with the me: 
vyhose efforts secnred him $s nomination and subsequent elect 
Reciprocity in Hands of Senate 

For the second time the national house of epresentatives has 


passed the President’s reciprocity bill in the exact form in which i 


came from his hands. The vote on the question stood” 265 for and 


89 against. A majority of the Republicans cast their vote against it. 


but were completely “snowed under” by the heavy Democratic sup- 


port given the measure The bill did not piss congress without a 
i 

vely skirmish, howeve Democratic indecision in the early days 

the wet wsinm ‘ vhether ¢ he hill 560, and riff 

oO the extra session. as y whether oO pass the vill Without tari 


eduction riders, was eagerly seized upon by the Republicans to 
reate onfus ! They propose 1 amendments ito the tariff bill which 
oul ive Nn sure its death, but the ruse failed. Now the bill 
faces a more serious situation. In the lower house the Democrats, 


who favor the measure, are in a comfortable majority. In the senate 


they are in the minority. But President Taft does not despair. 


is not appealing to party The Republicans failed to 
ike advantage of the nity to get the credit for the 





ypporti 


aft is now appealing to all who are the friends 


of the people and the people’s interests According to report the 


looking for the measure to the senate by a 


ite of fiftv-seven to thirtv-five. If this is anvwhere near 


ywrrect the fight will be like that in the lower whether 


use, 1. e., 


pass with or withowt amendments. If it is amended and 


» of representatives should refuse to accept the amendments, 


there would be a deadlock which would be hard to break up. Re- 


president declared that he would force action upon reci- 


‘ : + 
infil a final v 


pro itv of some kind bv keeping ongress at 


American Railroads in French Politics 


The superiority of Americal railroads is likely to become an 
issue in French politics. The disgraceful condition of the French 


roads, notably the Chemins de Fer de l'Ouest (Western Railways), 


ywned by the government, has occasioned several interpellations 


senate and the chamber of deputies. The obstru -tion- 


both n tne 
claiming it is impossible to better conditions, have always 
arried t l’Estournelle de 
e United States, where he is traveling. flays the obstructionist 


the American 


ve dav. Senator Constant, writing from 


policy. In a letter published in the Temps he cites 


models for the world 


yvads as 
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Presbyterian 
The Everlasting Expectation. 

The church of Jesus Christ exhorts us to live the eternal life. It 
comforts the sorrowing with the hope of blessedness in the city of 
God. It says there is no old age for the soul. At Easter time the 
pulpit and the religious press lay special stress upon this aspect of 
our faith, We take from The Continent some ,short paragraphs 
which point out the usefulness of this hope: 


The young man who now thinks that the promise of immortality 
in the Gospel of God’s Christ answers to no call of his own soul 
will confess his mistake if he lives to the hour when the hopes of the 
present have passed their springtime, and these can be no spring: 
time for him except in the calendar of a heavenly year. 

Then if he must resign his faith in immortality—which God 
forbid!—he will resign it not jauntily, still less boastfully, but 
with the grief of a bankrupt soul robbed (perhaps by its own con- 
ceit) of the very treasures which alone have made life worth the 
trouble of living—the treasures of perennial hope. 

And the youngest of us are growing old—coming on apace to the 
hour when the want of an eternal expectation will come home to 
our hearts in all the bitterness of its colossal tragedy. 

It, therefore. behooves us all to inélude among our hopes betimes 
that hope to which there can be no day without promise, no epoch 
of life whereunto a greater epoch does not succeed—that hope which 
is able, as the lives ahd deaths of a myriad Christian saints have 
proved, to watch the sun descend in perfect confidence of its rising, 
to see the winter come on in fearless assurance that a better and 
eternal spring will follow. 

On a spring day rose from the dead the resurrection and the 
life. And yearly in each spring that returns to restore the bloom 
and the beauty of the earth, the Easter, which commemorates that 
day, repeats to mankind its great tidings of hope. 

There is no endless winter, But there comes an endless spring. 


Baptist 
A Baptist Idea of Unity. 
Dr. L. 


address in a Congregational church in Minneapolis on the subject « 


D. Crandall of Minneapolis, Minn., recently delivered an 
. ; 
unity. He did not hestitate to predict that within the next quarter 


of a century the Protestant world will be doing its foreign 
vork under a joint board composed of representatives of the 


d ferent 


“This 


foreign mission field; and it will be considered dis- 


denominations. board will have under its observa- 


tion the entire 


graceful for any sect to enter upon new work, occupy a new field, 


eXce} 


as such a step may be approved by this advisory committee. 


rhe time is also coming when the work in ‘the cities at home will 


under the direction of boards representing the Protestant bodies. 


The Journal and Messenger has no such views as these. It quotes 
from the address of Dr. Crandall, and adds: 


All of which seems to signify that Baptists, as a religious de- 
nomination, have no missions in the world. It was a mistake that 
they broke away from the other denominations in the seventeenth 
century; a mistake that they organized independent churches in 
\merica in the same century; a mistake that they organized an 
independent missionary society in 1814; a mistake that they have 

iintained such a society during these ninety-seven years, and it 
will be a mistake and “disgraceful” if they do not half-mast their 
flag, allowing another of a mongrel hue to be placed above it. Six 

illions of baptized Christians unable to carry on mission work in 

lands without the consent and approval and superinten- 
of some organization, a majority of whose members have no 
sympathy with the Baptist position and which propose to tell these 
Baptists where they may and where they may not labor for the con- 
of the world to Christ! « 


foreigr 


dence 


eTSIOT 


The World Alliance. 

Dr. E. Y. Mullins contributed an article to the 
t significance to Baptists of the meeting of the Baptist World 
“The World 


sapt ist papers on 


Alliance. This alliance is a new thing under the sun. 
Alliance, then, means first of all the ripening of the highest known 


principle of human eo'peration for divine ends, the free and vol 


untary 
for bringing in God’s kingdom.” The alliance ought to aid in curing 
It ought to deepen, says Dr. Mullins, 


association of believers, under the Lordship of Jesus- Christ, 


the half-truth of individualism. 
loyalty to the principles of universal validity for which Baptists 
stand. Yet self-glorification is the object of the meeting. 
“Are Baptists really doing their part in the social service of thé 
world? Have we the social idea adequately developed among us? 
Are there ways in which we may more positively and really affect 


net 


for good. the commercial, civic and industria] life of the world? 
g 
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Questions of this sort ought to receive answers at the Philadelphia 
meeting in a way which will greatly increase our Baptist efficiency.” 
The service that may be rendered to missions and education is thus 
set forth: 


Again, the meeting of the alliance ought to give us a fresh grasp 
and appreciation of our missionary task. The missionary crisis of 
the time in which we live has become a commonplace in our think- 
ing, so completely so, in fact, that it has lost its power of appeal in 
large measure. Nevertheless we need constantly to be brought to 
a fresh realization of it. The missionary enterprise is the best anti- 
dote to our materialism, and is the sovereign corrective agency for 
a thousand ills in the spiritual life. Baptists share with all other 
bodies the great missionary obligation. But in Europe today, es- 
pecially in Russia, there are opportunities which are of supreme signi- 
ficance to the Baptists. Our principles are the antitheses to 
European despotism in all forms, and the rise of a powerful Bap- 
tist movement is most logical, as being a new example of the law 
that action and reaction are equal. Shall we seize the opportunity 
and hear the call of this new man of Macedonia? Shall a school be 
provided for the education of European preachers? The alliance 
meeting ought to answer this and other related questions. In fact, 
the meeting of the alliance must surely bring home to us as never 
before the vital and fundamental place held by education in our whole 
conception of Christianity. There is not a principle held by us which 
does not carry at its heart the educational ideal, and most of all 
the principle of a regenerated church membership. 

“The music and splendor 
Survive not the lamp and lute. 
The heart’s echoes render 
No sound when the spirit is ‘mute.” 

Our witness to truth can not survive in power if the lamp of 

learning grows dim among us. 


Congregational 

Nearing the End of Church Competition. 
The Congregationalist and Christian World 
thing interesting in its studies of overchurched towns and cities. 
This is a 
There 


five in 


promises us some- 


2,797 
1,700 
The 
The five ministers are paid 
the 
a fair Sunday is 286. 
It takes all the 
The 


services 


The first article deals with Ayer, Mass. town of 
inhabitants. 1,000 
Protestants. The 
value of church property is $59,000. 
$4,400. .The total 
$5,775. The total morning attendance on 


are Roman Catholics. about 


Protestant 


are 


churches are number. 


running expenses of five churches are 
The gifts to work outside of Ayer are negligible. 
energy of the minister to keep the churches from disintegration. 
Catholic 
as the five Protestant churches. 


does not differ from hundreds of others in its religious impotence, 


many in attendance at its 


The condition of this town, which 


one church has as 


moves The Congregationalist and Christian World to say: 


We believe we are nearing the end of the era of competitive 
church extension. Said a prominent and broad-minded Methodist 
official in our office only a short time ago: “Our point of view is 
changing. Formerly when our mission board contemplated a city 
like Chicago, or a state like Minnesota, the ruling thought was, 
how can we strengthen Methodism there? Today we are beginning to 
ask, what can we as Methodists do to build up and apply the Chris- 
tian religion in Chicago or Minnesota?” We hope and expect that 
this will come to be the dominant policy of all missionary boards. 
Indeed our investigations show that as a rule state and national de- 
nominational officials are more cordial toward local codjperation than 


are the people on the.ground. We welcome this new era. It 
means when fully established that the old and often partisan 


slogan, “Every town needs a Methodist church,” “Every town needs 
an Episcopal church,” “Every town nee@s a Congregational chutch,” 
will yield to the nobler rallying ery, “Every town needs Christ and 
such churches as can best represent him and do his work. 

The question for earnest Christian men and women in _ their 
personal relation to this problem of unity is not, what do I per- 
sonally like best? not, what am I ‘used to? but, what js best for this 
community of which I am a part and for the kingdom of Heaven for 
which I pray daily? Nothing would electrify many communities 
more or prove a more potent means of increasing public respect for 
the churches than a striking demonstration of the reality and depth 
of Christian unity underneath denominational divisions. 

In some cases fewer churches will ultimately mean more religion, 
more of the power of Christ brought to bear upon young life and 
those now outside the fold, more of the power of Christ made to 
operate in behalf of the weak, the unprotected and the overlooked 
members of the community. To bring this about calls for wise, 
resolute and unselfish action, but the sacrifice and heroism involved 
may be the means God would use to save his church from two great 
perils that have threatened it, apathy and selfcenteredness. 

I 
It is a greater 


It is a great thing to see God in the manna. 
yod 


thing to see him in the fields. It is a great thing to see 
in the miracle. It is a greater thing to see him in the usual. To 
waken in the dull morning and feel that God is there; to go to our 
drudgery and have his presence; to live in the faith that the hairs 
of our head are numbered, and that not one sparrow con fall without 
our Father, that is the mark of growing trust in God.—é@. H. 


Morrison. 
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The Unchanging Gospel 
We week the first of eight studies in the Epistle to the 


Galatians. 


have this 
These studies ought to give us a clearer grasp of the 
“The Epistle to 
I have betrothed myself to it. It is 
hese words of Luther reveal the relation of the Epistle to 
the The Paul 
Luther combated are common to no particular time or place; they are 


fundamental principles of Protestantism. the 


Galatians is my epistle my 


wife, 


the Galatians to Reformation. errors which and 
the errors of narrowness and bigotry against which all men must 
guard themselves. 

It was Paul who first preached the gospel to the Galatians. They 
received him and his message gladly and manifested toward him 
unusual affection and loyalty. Their progress in the early years of 
their faith was gratifying to the apostle. They seemed to under- 
stand what it meant to follow Christ and they were willing to 
make the the truth. Then 


them men who were personally hostile to Paul and who thought he 


sacrifices for furtherance of came to 
These men believed that all 
the the 


to the teachers and 


was untrue to the faith of his fathers. 


Gentiles should be required to submit to ordinances of 


Mosaic law. The Galatians lent their ears new 


they were int of apostatizing when news of the situation 


The Epistle to the Gala- 
It meets 


on tie p 
His response was immediate 


a war document. It has be« 


reached Paul. 


tians is n called a sword thrust. 


definite need in the most direct manner. 


rhe Judaizers were trying to persuade the Galatians to substitute 


a provincial for a national religion for one that 
could be 


eurtn 


universal gospel, a 
preached to every tribe and nation on the face of th 


[They were unable to see how anybody could have faith in 


} 
iim uniess 


then 


the faith was expressed in the 
The 


command- 


God and be acceptable te 
Their reasoning ran thus: 


the 


forms which were dear t 


God through whom 


All those 
a part of the Jewish people. 


Jews are the chosen peopl ol 


ments and promises have been made. who would enjoy 


the blessings of God must become 


Gentiles therefore must be umecised and keep the law if they are 
least, if 


Judaizers had not, apparently, ‘old 


to re the favor of God, or, at are to inherit 


the full. The all 


their story to the Galatians, but Paul saw the drift of their teach- 


eive they 


promises in 


ings and he knew that he had to fight for the freedom and universal- 
ity of the gospel. 

As Lightfoot says, Paul here asserts “the oneness, the integrity of 
rival. It 


this means. 


not suffer 
\ Te W 


ceremonies. 


not brook will 
Let 


retain 


his gospel. It will any any 


foreign admixture.” us see what could be 


» Christian and still Jewish customs and Paul 


knew the pride of the Jew in his race and he shared that pride. 
The Greek might become a Christian without ceasing to be a philos- 
The 


But when the Jew exalted his peculiarities into a test of 


opher. Roman was no less a citizen because he believed in 


Christ. 
fellowship, when the Greek wrought out a metaphysical creed whose 
acceptance, he insisted, was necessary to salvation, and when 
the Roman created an institution which, he asserted, had a monopoly 
of the grace of God, the gospel preached by Paul was abandoned and 


As Paul contended 


there came in bigotry, dogmatism, and tyranny. 
in his day in behalf of free faith against the bondage of law, so 
have true believers in all the generations since his day expressed 
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their loyalty by protesting against the narrowing influences of 
race, occupation, social status, and culture. 

The unchanging gospel is the basis of democracy. Paul was a man 
of universal sympathy. He felt the woes of all mankind. The salva- 
tion he preached was for all men. The church of his vision was 
composed of men of every race and condition. Nothing was 
excluded from that church except what was evil. Hence many 
indifference to him which other men 


things were matters of 
regarded as supremely important. He allowed men to be them- 
selves. We are not ready to appreciate the gospel of Paul. When 


the Chinese, the Japanese, the Turks, the Hindus, and the rest of the 
non-Christian races have made sufficient progress in Christianity 
to influence powerfully the thought of Christendom, we shall fee] 
as we cannot now the greatness of Paul’s message. We have race 
pride that keeps us from doing justice to men of other races. We 
patronize tee yellow man and the black man. Paul patronized no 
He had too much sense and too much religion for that sort 


man. 

of thing. [Midweek service, May 10. Gal. 1:1-12. Other refer- 
ences: Mark 1:14, 15: Acts 20:24-27; Rom. 1:14-16; I Cor. 9:]2; 
il Cor. 4:3-7; 11:14.] 


The Christian Evangelist’s “Snags” 

On this page last week it was pointed out that the Disciples 
of Christ stand in a strategic position in relation to the Chris- 
tendom-wide movement for the practice of Christian union. 

The largeness of our opportuntty is equalled only by the seriousness 
of the test to which it subjects us. 

For one hundred years the Disciples have been forced against their 
protests to take a position in all outward appearance like that of 
the denominations. Have they now become so habituated to their 
denominational status as to be incapable of practicing Christian union 
—this is the searching question which they face in these crucial days. 

Attention was directed to various aspects of this question. 
main concern in that article, however, was to interpret the in- 
hibitive attitude of two Disciple newspapers toward any actual! 
endeavor by our people to practice the unity for which we have 


Our 


so long pleaded. 

The impertinent and threatening attitude of the Christian 
Standard toward our missionary societies in view of the possibility 
of Disciple missionaries practicing Christian union on the foreign 
field was passed by with a mere remark. The opposition of that 
paper to anything that looks like the practice of union .was regarded 
as too well known to need any interpretation. 

The Christian Evangelist, however, occupies a somewhat different 
place in the minds of the Disciples of Christ and of the general 
Christian public. It has long been a pleader for Christian union 
Against the unrelenting opposition of its Cincinnati contemporary, 
its former administration under Dr. Garrison championed the Fed- 


eration. movement with a frankness and courage not surpassed 
even by The Christian Century. Its voice has ever been eloquent 
im ple t'e union of (iod’s people as an abstract duty. 


it was a painful task, therefore, to which our article address: l 
itself, namely, that of pointing out the utter absence of the Disciples’ 
spirit in The Christian Evangelist’s treatment of a concrete oppor 
tunity for the practice of Christian union. Our contemporary was 
timid, cautionary, inhibitiv and, in the last analysis, sectarian in 
its attitude. 

Che case referred to was that of a proposed union of a Congre- 
gational and a Disciple church, the pastor of the latter having 
appealed to The Christian Centugy and later to The Christian Evan- 


celist for counsel. 


The Christian Evangelist magnified differences and discouraged 
The Christian E g g 
action. What positive counsel it gave had in it implications that 


would postpone union to an ihdefinite future. It poked fun at ‘The 
Christian Century for cherishing a dream of unity that could not 
be realized this side of fairy land. But when asked for a program 
of unity that could be realized this side of fairy land it formulated 
a creed of three ambiguous articles and called for a joint Bible 
class of the two congregations to study these straw questions for a 
in the hope that they might come to ‘an agreement upon 


yea) 
them as‘a basis of union! 

The “baptism question,” while not included as an article of this 
creed, was called the “chief” of a considerable number of points oi 
difference between the two congregations, none of which could be 
“waived” because “they have to do with the terms of church 
membership, and good people on both sides have conscientious 
scruples about waiving them.” 

It is a sorry admission, in the light of the Disciples origin and 
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historic purpose that we now have certain “conscientious scruples” 
which make it impossible for us to practice Christian union with 
any body of Christ’s people that is disposed to unite with us! It 
makes pertinent the question whether the Disciples are a solution of 
the problem of a divided chureh or a further complication of the 
problem. 

The Christian Century is compelled to say, with a frankness that 
is only equaled by our utter lack of _unkindness, that The Chris- 
tian Evangelist’s attitude toward this concrete chance to practice 
Christian union is utterly devoid of the Disciples’ insight. There 
is no prophetic word in its two editorials. There is no note of 
exultation and rejoicing. There is no note of hope—except to say 
that what is impossible today may be possible tomorrow, and we 
must not give up our plea! 

Every paragraph in its editorials betrays its super-consciousness 
of “our” doctrinal position and “our” institutional interests which 
must be safe-guarded no matter at what*:cost to our Christian 
union ideals. The obstacles to unity are magnified, baptism is 
erected into an awful bugaboo, the Congregationalists are treated 
as if they had everything to gain by union with the Disciples, and 
the most impossible “snags” are pointed out which The Christian 
Century ér any one who believes in the praetice of union is chal- 
lenged to remove. 

What is the effect of this uncatholic temper in a Disciple news- 
paper? The answer is obvious. It tends to sectarianize the brother- 
hood. It makes us conscious of the wrong things. It turns our 
minds in a direction where unity is impossible. It is only a guess, 
but it is safe to say that the ardent spirit of the young minister 
who appealed to The Christian Evangelist for guidance, was com- 
pletely discouraged by the reply he received and he has, no doubt, 
given up his hope of practicing Christian union with this body 
f Christian neighbors. 

We promised last week to consider the “snags,” as The Chris- 
tian Evangelist calls them, which obstruct the way to the practice 
Christian union by Disciples and Congregationalists. These 
“snags” take the form of two sets of questions—one set conceived 
as being asked by “conscientious Disciples and the other by 
constientious” Congregationalists as they contemplate the pro- 


posal to unite. They will be considered here in the order set down. 
* * * 
And first the questions likely to be asked by the Disciples: 

1. Since our churehes have always claimed that they had noth- 
ing to do in (a) fixing the terms of membership in Christ’s 
church, but that they -accept the conditions as laid down in the 
New Testament, when would we find a precedent, or other authority, 
for (b) waiving the question of Christian baptism for the sake 


»f union? 
(a) It is a most vital consideration to which the query calls 


us. Pleading for Christian union, the Disciples have taken the 
strongest theoretical position possible in insisting that the Church 
of Christ is a divine institution, that its terms of membership 
» not arranged by man but by God, that it is impious to tamper 


of admission so as either to admit those whom 


vith the terms 
God rejects or reject those whom God admits. 

The tap-root of the whole sectarian iniquity is the assumption 
that a group of Christian people have the right to divide Christ’s 
Church by withdrawing themselves into a sect apart and admitting 
into their fellowship only those Christians whom they choose. The 
fact that they mean to use th® sectarian principle to enforce what 
they conscientiously understand the word of God to teach—whether 
in respect to doctrine or polity or ordinance—lessens, in no degree, 
the mischief wrought by ¢heir dividing the Church of God. 

The essential sin of sectarianism is the taking out of the hands 

God the prerogative that belongs to Him alone, that, namely, of 
fixing the terms of fellowship in His church. 

7 he essential principle of unity—icithout which no scheme what 
soever is a scheme of unity—is that every Christian, every member 
of Christ’s church, is full brother to every other Christian, and 
entitled to all the rights of membership in the Church of Christ. 

Any so-called program of unity which does not make this basic 
principle clear or which declines to accept the full consequences 

f it in practice is not a program of unity at all, but just anothet 
sectarian enterprise added to the scandal of Christendom. 
The Disciples, we repeat, have seized upon this essential prin 

ole of unity and have sxeceeded in applying it in many-directions. 
With respect to creeds, the communion, the name, and the practice 

f baptism, their procedure and position are set squarely against 
the sectarian principle. 

But with respect to church membership the Disciples’ practice 
does not generally conform to their principle of unity. Their 


churches, as a rule, decline to receive those whom God has received 
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into His Church. They stand on the sectarian principle when they 
stand at the door of the church and refuse admittance to those 
whom God has accepted. In doing so they transcend the authority 
of the New Testament which bids them call not that unclean which 
God hath cleansed, or treat those as aliens whom God himself hath 
received. 

(b It is not necessary to “find a precedent for waiving the 
question of Christian baptism for the sake of union.” The ques- 
tion of baptism cannot be “waived” by those to whom it is a ques- 
tion of conscience, a matter of duty. No question vf conscience 
must be “waived” by the Christian. Two conflicting duties might, 
of course, confront a Christian, but his solution of such a conflict 
is rarely, if ever, made by “waiving” one for the sake of the other. 
As a rule he finds his way to a larger view of his duty in which 
the conflict of-duties is reconciled. 

But, fortunately, in the question of practicing Christian union, 
no such problems of ethical casuistry are involved. It: is possible, 
even for one who looks upon immersion as a command of Christ, 
to practice Christian unign straight out, in obedience to Christ’s 
supreme desire, and at the same time obediently to practice immer- 
sion only, in the fulfilment of his understanding of the terms of 
Christ’s will. 

The practice of Christian union with Congregationalists involves 
absolutely no question of conscience concerning baptism except on 
the part of those who deny that Congregationalists are Christians, 
members of the Church of Christ. 

We do not believe the Christian Evangelist ‘will deny that Con- 
gregationalists are Christians, members of the Church of Christ. Nor 
will our contemporary affirm that Congregationalists are without 
baptism. 

As such Christians, members of the Church of Christ. baptized, 
albeit in a manner that both The Christian Evangelist and we regard 
as irregular—there is no, sense in talking of “waiving the baptism” 
question in uniting with a congregation of Congregationalists to 
practice Christian union. It is equally without sense to talk of 
“waiving baptism” in receiving them as individuals into the fellow- 
ship of a local church of Christ. They are already baptized, already 
IN the chureh, just as truly IN as are any who presume to sit in 
judgment upon their Christian status, 

2. As quite a number of our members personally would be 
compelled, conscientiously, to withdraw their membership from 
the congregation in cas@of such action, would we not be promoting 
division rather than union by such a step? 

It would be a sufficient response to this question simply to cite 
the cases of Thomas Campbell and his co-workers for unity ‘whose 
endeavor at practicing union resulted in division from the Presby- 
terian church, and of Alexander Campbell who, unable to practice 
Christian unity in the Baptist church, withdrew with about thirty 
thousand of @is followers. 

To these instances, however, might be added the still more weighty 
precedent of Paul who promoted considerable division in the apostolic 
church by his determination to practice union with Gentile Chris- 
tians. 

3. How would our relation with the great body of churches 
with which we have been associated, [ Disciples’ churches, we assume. 
—Editors C. C.] be affected by such action. 

This, of course, would be .mainly a matter for those churches to 
decide. That the Disciples of Christ would give anything but the 
heartiest fellowship and the highest honor to a congregation that 
takes its Christian union ideal seriously enough to actually practice 


it is unthinkable. 


* * * 
Questions 2 and 3 cannot be passed by without calling attention 
to the subtle sectarian threat hardly concealed in them. It is 
this threat which keeps up the sectarian order. Considerations 


of the kingdom of God are subordinated to the advantages of de 
nominational regularity. The party lash is used by the sectarian 
organizations with no less effectiveness than by political organiza- 
tions. It is not a point we care to dwell on just now, but the naive 
suggestion of such considerations betrays the essential sectarian 
point of view from which the enterprise of Christian union is being 
regarded by The Christian Evangelist’s editorial writer. 
* * * 

The Congregationalists also will ask certain questions. They 
are as follows: 

1. If you Disciples believe immersion to be the New Testament 
form of baptism, and the only form that has New Testament author- 
ity, hew can vou yield it to unite with uus? 

To which the Disciples who believe that way as to immersion will 


make the obvious reply that they do not yield their conviction in 
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uniting with Congregationalists to practice Christian union. Ow 
convictions concerning immersion are no more involved in the 


practice ef union with Congregationalists than in the practice ot 
division. In the case of our union as in the case of our separation 
aré ourselves immersed and are not involved in responsibility to 


bel other 


we 


the church to which we ng practicing any form except 


Immersion, 
2. But since you do agree to yield it in the case of our reception, 
this construction.—Editors C. C.] (a) 
thereby recognizing our affusion as baptism, (b) why do you insist 
that the united church shall henceforta practice only immersion 


i(ur answer above denies 


(a) rhe Disciples do not recognize the baptism of the Con 
gregationalists because they unite with them to practice Chris- 
tian unity. They recognize their baptism as valid whether the 
two congregations unite or not. Congregationalists are members 
of the one and only Church of Christ—just as truly members of it 


as are Disciples. As we say above in answer to the first question of 


the first set, they are baptized already, and to treat with them in 


a program of unity .as if they were yot baptized is to adopt a 
sectarian attitude of patronage and bigotry which blights the fine 
flower of unity in the bud. 

b) We, the Disciples, do not insist at all upon immersion only, 
as the practice of the united church. The ideal of Christian union 


‘insists’ upon it as the only ceremony of initiation and consecration 


upon which a united church can be maintained. Congregationalists 


believe in it and already pratice it as an optional form with affusion. 
With them the 
of 


80 far Xs conscience is concerned form is a matter 


indifference Baptists practice immersion only, as a matter of 


conscience 


The Disciples, a Christian union people, whose membership is 


composed of those holding with Congregationalists to an optionist 


and 


view those holding with Baptists to the immersionist view 
have long since discerned that the two sets of minds could be held 
in unity at this point only by the exclusive practice of immersion 


They, therefore, have no hope of a union proposal that undertakes to 
solve the baptism question in any other way. 

Che Disciples are open-minded about the subject, however, and if 
a Congregationalist or another Disciple will suggest how the high 
demands of Christ’s ideal of unity may be met by any other pro- 


eure they will be found ready to cénsider it. 


; Moreover, if we admit, (a) yoy require us to do, that 
immersion was the baptism of Jesus and his apostles, and the only 
form of baptism consistent with the plea for unity, (b) why should 
not we ourselves submit to that baptism which we are henceforth 
to recommend to others? 

The 


admit that imniersion was the baptism of Jesus and his apostles.” 


as 


a) Disciples do not “require” the Congregationists “to 


As a matter of fact, most Congregationalists do already admit this 


though denving the mandatory character of such a pr&cedent. 

hb There is no reason in the wide world why a Congregationalist 
member of the united church should not be immersed at any time 
that he came to regard it as his duty to be rebaptized. So long as 


he was satisfied with his baptism, however, there is no principle of 


rconsiste ne 


vy to in pel him to be reba ptized. 


4. Besides, what about infant baptism, which is an integral part 
of the Congregational system, concerning which nothing is said 
in the proposed basis [The Christian Century’s suggested basis] of 
union 

lo say that infant baptism is an integral part of the Congrega 


tional system is to write carelessly. As an answer to this question 


we refer our readers to an editorial published in The Congregation 


alist, the leading paper of its denomination, 


“No enlight 


es any sacerdotal significance to infant 


In reply to a Baptist writer who argues as follows: 


ened Congregationalist attach 


baptism. Then why not abandon the baptismal part of the ceremony 
and retain only that dedicatory service which is today precious 
alike to Congregationalists and Baptists ?” the editor of The Con 
greqationalist says 


Congregationalists as a body do not regard baptized infants as 
members of their churches. Historically they hold that in such 
baptism the parents and the church enter into covenant to work 
together to prepare the child for membership in the church, and 
that a promise of our Father to coiperate in that work may be 


assumed. For many and we think for most Congregationalists the 
dedication of the child by all those sharing in the service is the 
principal meaning attached to it 


Some such solution of the controversy is practicable for both 


Congregationalists and Disciples and by it the spiritual life of the 
Disciples homes would be appreciably enriched. In some Baptist 
churches and some churches of the Disciples this ceremony of dedi- 


cating young children to God has become a beautiful custom. It 
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conserves all those perfectly real values which Congregationalists 
find in infant baptism and at the same time it does not infringe 
on the most sensitive Baptist or Disciple conscience. 


Playing Hamlet With Hamlet Left Out—An 
Instructive Possibility 


AN EDITORIAL IN THE PACIFIC CHRISTIAN. 

The old saying about playing Hamlet with Hamlet left out con- 
tains a suggestion every member of the Church of Christ should 
seriously ponder in connection with the present movement towards 
Christian union. 

For a century we have made the most eloquent and effective plea 
for the oneness of God’s people heard since the days of the apostles. 
However much we may have severally differed on other matters, we 
have been a consistent and vital unit here. And, partly at least, be- 
cause of our persistent and unfaltering advocacy union is today the 
uppermost thought in the Christian world. 

Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists and Pres- 
byterians are actively interested in it; and the form it is assuming 
on the great world-stage is suggestive of Shakespeare’s famous play 
with its chief characger omitted. . 

There are unmistakable signs of union in the not distant future 
with the most pronounced unionists of the century left out. The 
movement has assumed a momentum today which appears to depend 
upon no one particular people. And what is vastly more significant to 
us is, it seems to be moving on toward a glorious realization along 
lines which very largely converge outside our own brotherhood. 

The superficial critic will probably conclude this is due to some 
real or fancied defect in ouredoctrinal position. In our judgment 
there is very little, if anything, wrong at this point. We 
divine family name, administer the apostolic order with painstaking 
precision and regularity, and submit all questions of faith and 
practice to the adjudication of the plain and accepted teachings of the 
Such a positidn would seem to be absolute- 


wear the 


inspired Word of God. 
ly unassailable. 

If, as many of our wisest leaders believe, there is ground for the 
apprehension that union may be consummated. with its recognized 
The 


plain unvarnished truth is, in our present state of Christian develop- 


champions left out, we have no one to blame but ourselves. 


ment we are as unprepared as our religious neighbors to offer a proper 
ethical and spiritual basis for union. It is a painful but illuminating 
reflection on the progress we have made that at the end of a century 
our plea for the restoration of the pure, simple Christianity of 
Christ seems to have wrought no great corresponding refinement of 
the life and character of our people. 
whether we are one whit better from a moral and spiritual point of 


It is an open question today 


view than the churches whose heresies we have denounced as sins 


and against whose divisions we have recorded such an emphatic 
protest. 

Sooner or later we must come to see that the only enduring basis 
of union is ethical and spiritual. The nucleus around which the 


wandering stars of a divided Christendom shall eventually gather 
will be the one most thoroughly charged with the spirit, passion and 
purpose of Christ. Unless we seriously set ourselves to the task 
of bringing the life and character of our people into actual conformity 
to the simple, undefiled Christianity we have so long sought to restore, 
we need dream no more dreams of lgpiership in the consummation of 
union. 

Our course for the future is absolutely plain. We are in sore need 
ot a great 
so that we may be in fact what.gor a century we have been in theory 

the true exponents of New Testament Christianity. The olive 
Kindliness must sup- 
plant coercion, and our barbed polemics must give way to a manly 
We must beat our swords into plough- 
shares and our spears into pruning hooks, and against those who sin- 
cerely differ from us, but who just as sincerely honor our Christ, we 
must learn war no more. 

We record it as our solemn judgment that the very day we make 


renaissance of individual and collective righteousness, 
. 


branch must be substituted for the bayonet. 


piety and a manly peace. 


our practice correspond to our theory, so that we shall be Christian in 
fact as well as in doctrine, we shall be invincible in the earth—in 


union and in everything else. But woe unto us if we rely upon a 


sound doctrinal position to enable us to weather the open seas of the 
Men 


world! of Israel, beware! for there are dangerous breakers 


] 
ad, 


There 


is no misfortune that can befall us but by His permission. and if 


God will be with us tomorrow as He was yesterday 


He permits it surely He will give us strength to bear it 
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Bryson Road Church, Edinburgh. 


in Scotland 


Modest Congregations, Devout and Loyal, but Ineffective 


It was my surprise when I arrived in 
Edinburgh to find that there were churches 
here sprung from the influence of the Camp- 
bells. I was invited, the first Sunday I 
spent in the city, to preach for one of the 
two churches holding meetings. 

I was informed that these churches repu- 
diated the settled ministry, opposed the use 
of the organ in public worship and met 
Sunday mornings solely for the purpose of 
mutual exhortation and the breaking of 
bread. It was, thus, with fear and trembling 
that I ventured to accept an invitation to 
meet with one of these churches Sunday morn- 
ing with the ostensible purpose of speaking 
to them. I was afraid, since I had had no 


experience in their meetings, that I would 
violate their order and usages and wound 


their feelings in everything I should attempt 
to do. I was afraid to go with foo formal an 
address, lest I should outrage the spontaneity 
and freedom of their and I was 
afraid to go into the pulpit lest I should 
seem to be monopolizing the service whiclr 
But I went in spite of all 
and this is 


service ; 


belonged to all. 
these scruples and misgivings, 
what took place. 
Order of Service. 
Three brethren took their places on the 
platform behind the covered communion table ; 
as leader for the service and the 
others as helpers. A hymn was announced 
and every stanza read before the singing, 
which took place without the use of an organ, 
though one stood closed up in the front of the 
room. Then the leader led in prayer. Then 
a hymn was called for from the audience and 
brother arose, announced the number of a 
hymn and read it through." After singing, 
the leader called upon a brother from the 
audience to come to the reading desk at the 
side of the platform and read the Old Testa- 
ment lesson for the morning. After several 
voluntary prayerssfrom the congregation 
another brother was called from the audience 
to the reading desk to read the New Testa- 
ment lesson for the day. Then a hymn was 
called for and sung, and the leader made a 
short talk appropriate to the communion 
service. Then prayer for the bread and its 
distribution and prayer for the cup and its 
distribution, after which they tgok an offer- 
ing only from the immersed believers present. 
It should be said that the bread and cup were 
offered only to those present known to be 
immersed. This order of service had con- 
sumed just an hour. After the singing of 
another hymn, and the “intimation” of notices 
the leader said: “Our Brother Gates from 


one acted 


BY ERRETT GATES. 


America is here and we should be glad to 
have a word of teaching or of exhortation 
from him.” 

I arose in front of the seat where I was 
sitting as if I would speak there, but the 
leader insisted that I go to the platform. 
I spoke about fifteen minutes on the parable 
of the Good Shepherd and sat down. After 
singing another hymn the audience was lead 
in a closing prayer, and went out, not hastily, 
but only after first sitting down in a reverent 
manner and waiting quietly a moment. 


Striking Democracy of Worship. 
I have attended at least one of these ser- 
vices, more often two of them, every Sunday 
that I have been in Scotland, and this is the 
order always followed in the morning. I 
was doubtful of being asked again to speak 
for them, but the very next Sunday | was 
invited to spend with one of these churches 
in Glasgow where I spoke three times; and 
every Sunday that I have been in Edinburgh 
I have been asked to speak at both services 
and have done so with one or two exceptions. 
{ am impressed with the studied democracy 
and mutuality of their services. They are a 
standing rebuke to the clericalism that 
flaunts its authority and millinery in the 
face of the people in this land of established 
churches. The difference between them and 
the American churches is largely created by 
religious conditions; though to some extent 
also to the legalistic interpretation of the 
principle of primitive example and precept. 

These churches adhere strictly to the prin- 
ciple of a “mutual ministry,” though~ they 
have what they call “evangelists” who go 
about among the churches spending a fay 
weeks or months in a place teaching, visit- 
ing and preaching. Along with their op- 
position to a settled ministry goes their 
opposition to a salaried ministry. The evan- 
gelist (for they do not tolerate the title 
minister )if he is paid by the church, serves 
a few weeks and takes the free-will offer- 
ings of the people; otherwise he is paid a 
stipulated sum by the “missionary commit- 
tee,” to whose work both at home and abroad, 
the churches send offerings. 

Apt in Prayer. 

These Scotch laymen who become the eldezs 
and deacons of these churches become wonder- 
fully apt in prayer and in Seripture reading. 
This practice of mutual edification tends to 
raise up speakers out of the ranks of the 
laity who acquire a surprising fluency of 
speech. The elders are really the local minis- 
ters and are recognized as such by the state 





which gives them the right to perform the 
marriage ceremony. They are rather proud 
of the independence of the ministry they 
have cultivated, and boast, as a lady did to 
me in Glasgow, that none of their churches 
were ever without a service, as other churches 
were when no minister was to be had. Each 
of these churches, in proportion to their 
size, have from two or three to a score of 
men, capable of conducting a fairly edifying 
and orderly on short notice.. Of 
course they never get anything sensationally 
profound or brilliant, and what is more, they 
not expect it. It is rather unbecoming, 
so they think, in the worship of the church, 
which holds its services for worship and not 
for or entertainment. 


Absence of Evangelistic Urgency. 


service 


do 


amusement 


One thing that struck me in contrast with 
the American churches is the absence of 
evangelistic urgency. These churches depend 
for their increase, for the bringing in of 
converts, upon the annual meetings that 
are held by the evangelists. But there is 
not the same practice in their evangelistic 
meetings as in America. They do not ask the 


convert to come forward to make ‘a con- 
fession. That is too demonstrative for the 
Scotch character. They ask the penitent 


person to wait until the close and meet the 
elders privately. High pressure revivalism 
and quick responses to emotional appeals 
have no chance under these conditions. 

No Fellowship with American Reactionaries. 


One would suppose that these anti-organ, 
anti-society, and anti-clergy churches would 
be in close fellowship with the American 
churches of the same order. But they look 
with aversion upon such a journal as the 
“Octographie Review,” and have suffered from 
its divisive spirit among their churches. 
While they oppose the use of the organ, yet 


they believe in the Sunday-school and its 
printed helps and have young _people’s 
societies and other local organizations. These 


churches are not entirely agreed among them- 
selves. The two churches here in Edinburgh 
are not in the most cordial fellowship. A 
few of the members of the old congregation 
did not sympathize with some of its methods 
and withdrew and formed a new church in 
another part of the city. The new church 
introduced the use of the organ in the Sunday- 
school and at tht evening service, which is re- 
garded as the more open service, and began to 
take money from the unimmersed. These 
new practices have set this church apart 
from the.others in- Scotland, so that it is 
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looked upon as mildly apostate 
Curicsities of Arrested Development. 

! have heard complaints from younger 
members of these churches, and from the more 
progressive against their outgrown usages. 
They are looked upon by the outside world 
as curiosities of arrested development and 
are avoided as ecclesiastical Ismaelites. The 
young people suffer from the ostracism in 
their social life. It is inevitable that some 
sort of adjustment should be made by these 
churches with the conditions of the time for 
the sake of continued existence. 

The churches of Christ are quite evenly 
distributed over England and Scotland and 


Wales. There are only three churches in 
lreland—two in Belfast and one in Lon 
donderry In England there are 118 


churches, in Wales 19, in Seotland 45; total 
for Great Britain, 185, with a membership 
of 14.482. Thev have 19 evangelists and 9 
missionaries 

“American” Churches. 


The progressive churches, sometimes called 
the “American brethren” because they are 
supplied very largely with ‘(merican 


preachers and were ‘started by American 
missionary effort, number 2,235 communi 
eants. Thus the “Old Brethren” as the anti 
churches are spoken of, have 10 churches 
to one of the progressive Between these 
two groups there have been neither fellow 
ship nor codperation for many years. An 
effort was made at a conference in London in 
July to.bring them closer together. 

rhe first convention of these churches was 
held in 1842; the second in 1847, where 


Alexander ampbell was present and was 











Coplaw Church, Glasgow. 


elected chairman. From that year to the 
present time there have been annual conven- 
tions without a break. In 1847, they re- 


ported 80 churches with a membership of 
2.300, their growth has been steady but 
very slow 

The two churches in Edinburgh—the Rox- 
burgh and Bryson Road— meet in audience 
rooms constructed out of the ground floor 
flats of three and four story apartment build- 
ings, in very poor sections of the city. The 
second church is in a somewhat better 
residence section while the first church is 
located on the very border of the slum dis 
trict. There were 170 scholars present at 
the first session of the autumn opening. 
Most Sunday-schools are closed in Edinburgh 
during the summer. 

In both of these churches there is a group 
of intelligent, and in a few instances, of in- 
fluential business men, who are foremost in 
their management and in the conduct of ser 
vices. And surprisingly enough, there is a 
large group of young men in each, growing up 
to take the places of the older ones as they 
drop out. 

Membership and. management in these 
churches seem to pass from father to son; 
domestic relationship is a large factor in 
preserving them from dissolution. 

There are five churches in Glasgow, two 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE PEWS 


The Kind of Worshipers Seen by the Preacher. 


BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


The Sleeper. 

It may be that he’ resteth his chin upon 
the head of his cane, and when.the moment 
of deep sleep cometh upon him, his chin slip- 
peth and the bang of his head against the 
back of the other pew awaketh him and 
startleth the congregation. Or, perad- 
venture he sleepeth with his head bolt 
upright, and noddeth the same in time with 
his deep breathing, each nod more violent and 
far-reaching than the one that went before 
it, and at last as he smiteth his breast with 
his chin he awakeneth right suddenly and 
fixes a reproachful gaze upon you from half- 
opened eyes, as though he would say, “Don't 
you push me that way again.” 

Or, if it be so that he letteth his head de- 
cline backwards twenty-five degrees, seeking 
rest that is not there, until the lid of his 
head seemeth about to fall off, and his mouth 
is open like unto the bill of a young robin 
when it crieth for food, he playeth fantastic 
tunes with his nose, whereat the boys in the 
gallery make merry, and the congregation is 
much seandalized. And when it shail be that 
the wife of his bosom shall smite him under 
the fifth rib with her two-edged elbow that 
he lifteth up his head and openeth his eyes 
wide and glareth around upon the congrega- 
tion as one who shall say, “He that sayeth 
[ was asleep the same is a weather prophet 
and the truth dwelleth not in him.” But if 
he foldeth his handkerchief upon the back 
of his brother’s pew, and devoutly boweth 
his head upon the same as you pronounce the 
words of the text, then will that sleeper dis- 
turb no one, but will slumber calmly on until 
the time of the benediction is come; and nv 
will awaken refreshed and smiling, and he 
will clasp hands with the brethren and great- 
ly extol the preacher, and with a loud voice 
magnify the sermon. 


The Lounger. 

He falls into the pew and slides into a com- 
fortable, but not graceful position. At least 
he calls it comfortable. He sits on the small 
of his back on the edge of the pew. His legs 
are extended and his feet are hidden sway 
out of sight somewhere under another pew. 
He carries one hand in his pocket. The pli- 
ant hinge of one elbow rests on the arm of 
the pew, and in the fearful hollow of his hand 
he drops his face, whereof one cheek is pushed 
clear up into his eyes, giving him a weir, 
inhuman expression. Every time you look 
at him you have a nervous fear that he will 
slide away clear out of sight. And althougn 
you are a good man, you sometimes half 
wish that he would, and never come up again 

; The Fidget. 

When he sits down he assumes an attitude 
as bolt upright as though he had swallowed 
a hoehandle. He hooks his shoulder-blades 
over the back of the pew, and there is a 
look of grim determination on his face that 
assures you he is going to sit still that Sun- 
day if it kills him. Then he immediately 
kicks over the hassock. He unhooks his 
shoulder-blades and puts a hymn-book be- 
hind his back to lean against. Then he bends 
forward and lets the book go thumping down 
during the-long prayer. He turns halfway 
around, and, planting his elbow on the high 
back of the pew, tries to lift his disappointed 
chin up into thé palm of his inaccessible 
hand. Then he faces around and extends 
both arms out along the back of the pew 
as though they were wings and he was get- 
ting ready to fly away and keep still ten 
minutes, Then he reaches for the hassock 
with his feet, picks it up with them, drops 
it, and in a frantic effort to recover it, sends 
it crashing against the pew in front. By this 


time everybody in his neighborhood is as 
nervous as himself, and as he beats a rapid 
but muffled tattoo on the floor with his heels, 
making the pew quiver from end to end, he 
wishes he were dead. So do you. 


The Watcher. 


His head is set on a ball socket and can 
turn three ways at once. If the door opens, 
ne turns around; if the window moves nois»- 
lessly, he looks up. He; watches the fidg.t 
with one eye, and the parson and congrega- 
tion with both. He sees you lose a page of 
your manuscript. He sees that Deacon Slow- 
boy has put on only one cuff. He sees in the 
basket the quarter with a hole in it, and he 
saw young Mr. Slyboots drop it in, too. He 
sees Brother Lightpay feel in every one of 
his pockets for something smaller than a 
nickel. In vain in the choir does the tenor 
attempt to smuggle a little note to the so- 
prano. Between the leaves of the hymn- 
book the Watcher sees that note, nor would 
it be a great wonder if he also sees what :s 
in it. All things that somebody, and some 
things that nobody wants him to see he sees. 
He sees so much he has no time to listen to 
anything. 

The Timekeeper. 

As you announce your text this brother 
pulls his watch upon you—and:I do believe, 
when I am punishing an audience, I would 
rather see a man draw a revolver than a 
watch. He gets the time to a second, and 
shuts his watch with a snap that sounds like 
the “go” from the judge’s stand at the agri- 
cultural horse-trot; something, young gentie- 
men, of which you are profoundly ignorant. 
And with that brother sitting before you, his 
eye on you and his hand on his watch, as 
though he feared you might steal it, you 
preach like an express engine; you feel that 
you are running on schedule time, you have 
just so far to go and just so many minutes 
to get there in, and you must haul that en- 
tire congregation with you. Oft as the Time- 
keeper looks at his watch, you give yourself 
a little more steam, and. rush along regard- 
less of signals, orders, flag-stops, or croas- 
ings. By and by, when you have been 
preaching only a short twenty-five minutes, 
the Timekeeper suddenly looks at his watch, 
starts, looks at you with an expression of 
voiceless amazement; you can see his eyes 
saying, “Man, alive, do you know what time 
it is?” If the Timekeeper, when he is feel- 
ing usually accurate, cannot utterly destroy 
the closing passages of the best sermon you 
will ever preach, you are proof against hu- 
man-annoyance. And you will be, you must 
be superior to annoyance else you cannot 
preach. 

~ The Squeaker. 

He comes a little late, and he weareth ihe 
shoes that are sacred to the sanctuary, the 
boots that remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it noisy. His pew is away down in 
front, close to the pulpit and “squee, squaw” 
he tramps discordantly “down the long aisle. 
If he walks flat-footed the dismal thump of 
his heels mingles dejectedly with the shrill 
dissonance of the squeaking sole. And if he 
endeavors to improve matters by teetering 
along on his toes, the result is a stridulous 
horror of squeak and grumble that even 
frightens the most hardened squeaker. When 
he reaches this pew, there are strangers sit- 
ting there. The Squeaker is the soul of hos- 
pitality, and he would not disturb a stranger 
for a hat full of money, so modestly ignor- 
ing all the pew doors held open for him, he 
squeaks all the way back to a retired seat 
under the gallery. Then he remembers that 
he has a notice for the pastor to read. He 
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squeaks up to the pulpit, hands the minister 
the wrong notice and does not discover his 
mistake until he is half way down the aisle 
again, and back to the pulpit he goes. He 
is invariably a good man, too; one of the 
best men in your church; so good you cannot 
endure to reprove him on account of 
boots, which are essentially pedobaptists in 
their economical use of water, and their loud 
protests against immersion as an ordinance 
cacy. 


his 


of efi 
The Traveler. 

[This brother is also a Talker. Moreover, 
he is usually a sister. She comes to church 
early, and is careful and troubled about ail 
the unfinished and projected missionary and 
sewing-circle business of the week. Save by 
accident or mistake, she never goes immedi- 
ately to her own She heads directly 
for a sister in some remote and lonely part 
of the room, and fills in the quiet that pre- 


pew. 


Glimpses Into Mission 





Rev. W. Remfry Hunt, PF. ROG. 8. 
The mission stations .become a sort of. 
home within a home. The missionaries live 


in the most intimate contact with heathen- 
ism and with each other. The homes are as 
little bits of sunlit beauty in the midst of 
the dark, cruel, lonesome heathenism around 


about them. The little children live their 
lives mostly within the compound walls. 
They are kept in strict and careful quar- 


antine from the moral leprosy without. Any 
little bits of refinement in the homes in 
the way ot ornaments, furniture, toys, pict- 


ures, or Magazines are as gleams of, sun- 
shine. Critics who would deny them these 


would never have the moral courage 
to stay one night outside of the protection 
of freaty ports, not to mention the night- 
mare they would have if told Dr. Macklin 
and 


things 


had been attending cholera pestilence 
leper patients half an hour before he was 
at the head of the table and hasten- 
ing to get through to meet a Chinese offi- 


serving 


ial in the guest room. 
Visit of Professor Paul. 

*Some time since our beloved Professor 
C. T. Paul trekked the veldt of Anhwei 
province and visited Chu Chow. The Os- 
voods and the Hunts were dee-lighted. Visits 
as these are as a dream of heaven to the 
ear children. The wives search with two- 
ndle-power the larder for the choicest vi- 
ands. New stories are told and all are refreshed. 
But a trip had been planned into the far 


reg ons of tke north. Never thought of put- 


ting off a well-planned trip before, but here 
was Professor Paul, and his genial wife, 
and the joys and felicities that such a visit 
would mean counted high. Next morninz 


a caravansary was at the door, and, chocked 
at the thought of what we should miss at 
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cedes the service, and all the time the con- 
gregation is assembling, with inch sibilant 
buzzing. From the first flits to 
a second and again to another and another. 
You will observe that she talks with her 
head turning this way and that, on the look- 
out for another committee. And buzz, buzz, 
buzz, she keeps it up. And then, espying on 
the other side of the churcH a sister whom 
she had been unable to include in her itin- 
erant caucus, she says some noiseless words 
at her with a mouth, which she 
opens and shuts and expands and contracts 
a few times in such extravagant and fright- 
ful pantomime that you hold your breath 
and look to see the good sister fall down 
in a fit. 


Sister she 


voiceless 


Hopeful, the Worshiper. 
It rests your soul to turn toward this 
pleasant companion of a toilsome pilgrim- 
age. His face shines up at you from the pew 


BY W. REMFREY HUNT. 


home, we waved them a farewell, and went 
off into the pagan fields to open strategic 
centres for evangelism. It was a_ great 
privilege, but it gave me an _ inexpressible 


feeling, and this is the first time it has 
been mentioned, and that only to “stir up 


your pure minds by way of remembrance” 
that the mission fields has its little Water- 
loos, no less than our fatherland its Gettys- 


burgs and Missionary Ridges. Of the 
mission home and its experiences it may 
be said that the half has never been told. 


There are many~unreecorded deeds of love 
done by the workers within and without the 
mission compounds that count-for so much 
in the winning gfChiga to Christ. 
Mistionaries Do.Not Fear Searchlight. 
The missionaries do fy, fear the search- 
light of publicity: The more people come 
the more it’ is appreciated, especially if they 
come in the season of tlfe year when the 
indigenous “smells ‘andthe exogenous stinks 
are normal. The tourist who China 
from the deck of a luxuriously 
steamer, or who is rushed through the nar- 


sees 


appointed 


row streets merely to purchase a few curios 

at a jewelers or a porcelain store, will not 

be able to expose his sensitive plate to the 

light. It will blur because it is undeveloped. 
Types of Travelers. 


Travelers of the type of men and women 


like Archibald McLean, Dr. Morrison of the 
Times, Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, F. R. G. 
S., Dr. John R. Mott, Colonel Denby, and 
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and his soul looks at you through his eyes. 
Now the kindly face kindles with your en- 
thusiasm and now the eyes are misty when 
some touch of pathos in your words or man- 
ner plash the waters into them. Sometimes 
an assuring nod of the head carries to the 
pulpit the warm approval of the pew, and 
sometimes the knitted brow asks you to 
say that again and say it slowly, and by 
this you know how closely Hopeful is follow- 
ing you. You always look for him and al- 
ways you find him, and looking down into 
his face as you open the Book, you forget 
the Timekeeper, you cannot see the Sleeper, 
the Traveler is still and the sound of the 
Squeaker blends into the closing strains of 
the hymn in sweet accord; and your heart 
is strong and light. Let us be of good cheer, 
there are more Hopeful than Bosses in the 
church, and one Hopeful is of more value 
than many Fidgets. 


Homes 


Theodore Roosevelt, and William 
Bryan, are sane, sound, and salutary in their 
their judgment They leave 
impressions that do good. But when men of 
the uninformed classes like Sir Hiram Max- 
im, and Rudyard Kipling’s “Pagett M. P.,” 
snatch both first and second hand the astig- 
matic views of those who do not know, 
then it is that the situation is indeed pitiful. 
The recent explosions of the famous gun- 
maker were so very ill-timed; but it revealed 
the aim, the missive, and the miss. In the 
“Rationalist Press Association Annual” Mr. 
Maxim says, “the missionaries are and al- 
ways have been the greatest liars on the 
face of the earth.” He asks what the world 
would think of a sixteen-year-old girl com- 
ing to England to teach steam engineering 


Jennings 


visits as in 


to the yards when she had never seen a 
steam engine at work. The answer to our 
critic is plain, and it is that We should 


think exactly the same of such unthinkable 
folly as we do of Sir Hiram’s cloudy ex- 
cursion into the arena of missions and mis- 
sionary affairs. 

Kipling’s Travelers. 

Rudyard Kipling describes the traveler 
“Pagett M. P.,” in his own inimitable style. 
He says the “fluent liar” had said the heat 
of India was a “solar myth,” and that mis- 


sions were a farce. The missionaries in- 
vited the tourist to stay on till summer. 
The result was lovely. The missionaries 


smiled, the old man D’iled, his temper riled. 








Mr. Hunt’s Home at Chu Chow. 
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The prickly heat tried him, the mosquitoes 
bit him, the dust storms blinded him, dys- 
entery laid him low, and cholera scared 
him so, till the crisis was reached in the 
last stage act, red heat 120 deg. in the 
courtyard at noon—he fled, and is yet to 
be discovered. 

rhe mission field and the camping grounds 
of its home-life is the place where one -is 
tested for service. Who knows the soul- 
longings and the heart-pantings of the 
homes where the dear children are away 
in the homelands being educated in more 
surroundings and with better 
chances of realizing that they inherently 
helong to the lands of civilization? The 
Chinese letter-carrier who brings the mail 


congenial 


from home is remembered by the children 
n their bedside prayers, The ragged Chin- 
ese peanut vendor, who sells his spicy mor- 
sels on Chinese streets, enjoys smiles of 
welcome from the missionary children such 
s woull be valued at millions by the ab- 
sent members of the missionary families at 
home. But the mission life is, nevertheless, 
one of unique joy. It is a sunlit life. 
Bright Gleams in Mission Circles. 
There are a lot of bright gleams in the 
Macklin and 
family have returned, and the doctor is 
ilways as optimistic as a good morning 
Dr. Paul Wakefield and family seemed the 
returned 


mission circles just now. Dh 


happiest little freight that every 
to China, and we wish for them the glad 
lest of service. The Osgood’s are more than 
fortunate, for the visit of loved parents is 
es rare in the mission field as strawberries 
in March. The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Hert- 
zog to Chu Chow and all our mission sta 
tions will give tone to the workers, and 
inspirational talks to these splendid parents 
of missionaries for long years to come. Mrs 
end Abe Cory are in their new home in 
Nanking, and although “Abe” is too busy 
to know whether his porridge has sugar in 
t or to notice the pictures on the walls, he 
Frank Garrett and his good wife 
ire ever successfully at work, and the girls, 
I mean Miss Mary Kelly and Miss Eva May 
Raw, are living in théir Chinese home down 
in the midst of Flowery Street touching the 


feels fine. 


lvarte and winning the women of that 
lensely peopled mart. The same is true of 
liss Rosa Tonkin in the factories at Shanz 
hai. Miss Edna P. Dale is pressing her 
work among the women of Wuhu, and Miss 
Kate Gault Miller is getting the language 
with real credit and ability. The gequisition 
of the language alone is enough for any 
ordinary test of one’s religion as well as 
its mental gymnastics. Miss Emma Lyon 
is building into the lives of those fine girls 
at her school the type of Christian character 
that will mould the homes of the new 
China that is coming so surely as the re 
clining shades of heathenism predicts the 
rew era that is to be. President F. E. 
Meigs has done a splendid service in the 
Christian College iff Nanking, and the mis- 
sion waits to welcome them back with the 
sincerest love and admiration. Mrs. Meigs 
is the mother of the mission, and their 
home in Nanking is ever open to all. It 
is the popular rendezvous of the mission- 
iries and shines in every corner with the 
love of Christ. 
Missionaries Young and Hopeful. 

Most of the missionaries keep young and 
are full of hope. In the face of clenched 
ontagonisms in heathen Chow-Hsien, the 
home of Brother and Sister Titus is a 
challenge to the defiant and evil faiths that 
ire arrayed against them in its wicked idol- 
atries. Little Virginia is alone in her play- 
time as in her home-life in that city; and 
when it is ‘possible for a convenient boat 
trip the family go out into the regions of 
paganism and preach Christ with no un 
certain sound, 


THE 





Mission life, albeit, is not all preaching 
Its practice would make the physicians of 
America and Europe envious: weighing the 


logs for fuel, tending the cows for “pure” 


milk, watching to see if the docile “boy” 
does not wear for a night or so the under- 
wear of the family when it is handed out 
for laundry work, reckoning accounts with 
the cook who “never squeeze mission money,” 
patience with fhe Chinese callers who can 
stay all day, talk lots and say nothing, 
keeping back your disgust “lest offending” 
when the uninitiated guest remarks upon 
the fine house, compared with his mud hut, 
and forthwith forgets and spits on your 
floor, shuffling the children out of the way 
when the women callers are talking with 
you and boldly breaking all sense of re 
finement by some vulgar and indelicate ret- 
erence to the sacred relations of family 
life—these and a thousand and one other 
little trivialities wear the Aryan down, and 
the evening prayer—utterances abound witi 
thanks for the privileges of telling them 
of Jesus, and asks, too, for “grace sufficient” 
to do as Jesus would do if he were here 


right now. 
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feelings and—but we are hoping Brother 
Johnson will go with his family, for he is 
worthy and is faithful, and he needs the 
renewal a 
gives. 

Foster Poland said he wished we were 
going to live all the time in Tungchow 30 
he could have some fun. These children 
missionaries seem to breathe in the lan- 
guage, and maybe if our missionaries could 
learn the lingua like the children do, it 
would get liome quicker and do its work 
easier.. Dr. and Mrs. Poland are acclimat- 
ing, and diagnosing his own case he says, “it 
takes time.” 

A Missionary’s Son. 

We enjoyed a visit to the beautiful home 
of Mrs. Molland, and took Hal Molland over 
to Chu Chow on horse back. We told Hal 
of the rue and. euphrasy of our pioneering 
work in Chu Chow, and he took fire; and 
if China wins him as one of her own mis- 
sionary sons, it will be because Harold Mol- 
land has the rich inheritance of his sainted 
father, whose grave in Wuhu still artiecu- 
lates the prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come.” 
Mrs. Molland rejoices in the campanionship 








An 








—— 





A Group of Missionaries’ Children. 


No Better Homes Anywhere. 

We were recently in all our mission homes 
and there are none better in the two hemi- 
spheres: the Butcharts in Lu Chow Fu, 
with the doctor so busy he hardly has time 
to spin Baird’s top as a special privilege; 
with Mr. and Mrs. Brown sharing the lay- 
ing of the foundations of the Christian 
Church in that city, and Miss Alma Favors 
doing the best women’s work for tact, grace, 
and consecration that we have seen in any 
province in China; these workers are true 
gold indeed. 

Two geniuses are at work, too, in Lu 
Chow Fu and they live at a place styled 
the “Roost.” They are bachelors at this 
writing, and of course nobody knows what 
time the roost may evolute into something 
beautiful for situation and the joys of the 
whole prefecture. Baird’s practical an.! 
sound philosophy, and Buck’s genial and 
appreciated work in a fine grace of friend- 
ship with the young men of the city, links 
up these two workers in a fine team. 

Pathos of Separation. 

While we were at Tungchow visiting the 
Johnson’s we had ample time to see the 
fine work these pioneers have done in that 
vast unevangelized center. It has told on 
these consecrated workers. At the table 
it was mentioned that Mrs. Johnson and the 
children were to go home on furlough in the 
coming spring; and Brother Johnson whis- 
pered to me that he would stay and stan 
by the stuff. Something happened that 
cannot be written; who can write sighs, 





of Muriel and in the examimation of the 
Chinese language we gave her.in the sume 
mer; she showed how the very idiom” and 
acceut was as nearly native to her as im 
the girlish days when with Charlie and 
Kathleen she enjoyed one of the happiest 
of childhood’s times. 

We are fortunate in being the co-workers 
with Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Paul in Wuhu. 
They. are fine people and their home stands 
for grace, culture and service. We. founl 
the Shaws in Shanghai rejoicing in setting 
in order the new “Institute” work. Brother 
and Sister James Ware, always full of* ser- 
vice, were crushed under the news of the 
death of their eldest daughter in California. 
Theaord give them sustaining grace! Sun- 
shine and shadows alternate here as in all 
spheres. Professor Charles Settlemeyer 
pushes the union schemes and is recom- 
mending to the boys at the “Roost” that 
marriage is no trifling thing, and that this 
new living link can make a “roost” hatcit 
out the sweetest fruits and most gracious 
nucleus of a new social community. 

Missionary Home a Real Home. 

Twenty-one years of varied experience 
in China has instructed me that the mission 
house in the east should be more than a mere 
residence; it should be, and aims to be, a 
real home. While we do not “live on am- 
brosia” or “sleep on beds of rose leaves” 
we enjoy larger, roomier, more comfortable 
abodes than those natives around about us. 
The mission home is the truest exhibit of 
the civilization of the West. The children 


vision of the dear homeland’ 
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must not be orientalized, nor must the par- 
ents stay too long in the moral malarial 
miasma of climates that enervate and in 
conditions that burn out life and dry up 
its tissues. Jn a word, the missionaries’ 
homes are little bits of the dear homeland 
set right down in the midst of a wilder- 
ness of sin and shades that are dusk with 
horrid shapes of evildom. 


Religion Must Begin in Home Life. 

The new religion that comes to China 
begins as it did in Bethlehem, in the home 
life. It takes its level, however, from the 
achievements of the twentieth century; and 
any one who would have missionaries begin 
where aborigines eat- with their fingers, sleep 
on mats, live in a mud hut, dress and act 
like the heathen, should receive this imme- 
diate invitation to come and test it, as 
we did: and then see which he likes best, 
and which is really best in utility, economy, 
and common sense. 

Nor are the mission homes the manufac- 
tories of martyrs. Only at the crucial and 
sacrificial call do we face death and flinch 
We would rather live and serve. At the 


not. 

Boxer crisis we missionaries were sen- 
tenced to death; it felt uncanny, and we 
could, even at that critical moment, have 


restrained ourselves and said to our friend- 
liest and readiest critics, “Gentlemen, the 
situation, with all its assets, is open to you.” 


The Influence of the Home. 

Peeps into our mission homes would do 
up all good. As the representative of all 
that is best in our own homeland civilization, 
the men and women on the lonely outpost 
roads of the far-flung-battle-line of the new 
moral and intellectual creations in a thou- 
sand cities in Asia need the equip- 
ment! Whether teaching Biblical, scien- 
tific, industrial or literary subjects, he or 
communicates gifts, traits, habits, 
knowledge, and builds character with the 
material supplied from Christian civiliza- 
tion. “Thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn” surge up in our hearts as we 
are solemnized with the bigness of the 
Christ-commissioned and Spirit-empowered 
service in which we have proved is the 
highest investment of influence and the 
truest message of God’s redeeming” love to 
these “other sheep’ whe are enrbraced-:by 
the bleeding hands that. still reach in~ tra- 
vail’ to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


best 


she 


God gave me a beautiful vision divine, 

Its horizons opened new windows sublime: 

© dream of the Homeland—rare glow for 
these eyes— 


Reunions with loved ones; what wonders 
surprise. 

White angel-robed escorts with Jesus at- 
tending, 

All kindreds redeemed their glad anthems 
ascending. 

Not pearl gates, or gold streets, or sunlit 
white throne 


Makes Heaven. ’Tis Jesus at home 


Churchitis 


So many people suffer 
From this dread malady. 

It comes on Sunday morning, 
And lasts till after tea. 


Its symptoms often ¥ary; 
It brings on prolonged sleep; 
Induces shrinking nervousness; 
Young patients often weep. 


But one thing I have noticed 
In cases roundabout; 

The victims all seem anxious 
To have their cliurch cut out. 


Etta Anthony Baker in Lippincott’s. 


THE 
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OF EGYPT 


Discoveries in the Land of the Nile. 
PROF. JAMES H. BREASTED INTERVIEWED. 


The remarkable discoveries of the ®ermans 
at Elephantine, Egypt, has renewed public 
interest in the work of the excavator among 
the buried treasures of the past centuries. 
That the readers of The Christian Century 
might have reliable and scholarly informa- 
tion regarding the significance of the papyri 
found at Elephantine, a representative of 
this paper interviewed Prof. J. H. Breaste, 
the renowned Egyptologist and orientalist. 
He is director of the Haskell Oriental Muse- 
um at the University of Chicago and profes- 
sor of Egyptology and Lecturer on oriental 
history. He has made several extended trips 
to Egypt, the last time spending two years 
in that wonderful land. He was found in 
his office, surrounded with evidences of his 
interest in his chosen work and full of en- 
thusiasm regarding Egyptian matters. 


A Meager Year. 

“Doctor Breasted, I. have come to ask a 
few questions about Egypt. What is the 
latest word?” 

“This has been a poor year for Egyptian 
news in my line,” he replied, “the most 
meager year for several years. However, | 
have just now received a letter from Petrie, 
W. M. F. Petrie, who has just returned to 
London from Egypt. He writes that he 1s 
just back from Hawara with a lot of Roman 
portraits, the finest he has ever seen. These 
portraits,” remarked the professor, “are 
made of wax and they must be pretty good 
to be the finest he has ever seen. Hawara 
is the happy hunting grounds for Roman 
portrait hunters.” 

“Did Doctor Petrie bring back anything 
else?” 

“Yes, he got an eight-ton colossal granite 
shrine Monolith, with two carved figures of 
the great dynastic king, Amenemhet II. He 
also reports the discovery of two new pyra- 
mids at Marghouner.” 

“Will you not tell us something about the 
Elephantine papyri?” 

“Elephantine is awfully interesting. I 
was out there when the papyri were found; 
I mean’ i was in the Soudam in the Upper 
Nile- Valley.” 

“Did you see the papyri in- Egypt?” 

“No, they were packed for shipment. But 
I saw them in Berlin where they are now. 
They are most magnificent documents ;- writ- 
en with black ink and in splendid condition.” 

“Why are they at Berlin?” 

“Well, the best workman in the world 
for mounting them is in Berlin; and then 
they were found by Germans. They shipped 
the papyri out of Egypt without the know!l- 
edge of the Egyptian government; there was 
no intent to deceive. After they had safely 
arrived in Berlin, the Egyptian government 
was informed of the great discovery. »Prob- 
ably the papyri properly mounted. will be 
placed in the Cairo Museum; perhaps the 
Germans hope to keep them in Berlin.” 


471-408 B. C. 

“What is the date of the papyri found at 
Elephantine ?” 

“471-408 B.C. They are about 1,500 years 
older than the oldest Hebrew parchment of 
the Bible. The papyri relate facts much 
older than the date of their composition; 
events which occurred in the time of Cam- 
byses in the sixt# century B. C.” 

“What is the most important fact brought 
to light?” 

“The existence of a great temple to Jehovah 
at Elephantine, which was attacked by the 
priests of Anubis; the Jews appealed to 
lagoas, satrap af Jerusalem and to the sons 
of Sanballat, rulers of Samaria, for redress.” 

“Then Bagoas and Sanballat were real per- 


sons and net legendary characters as Winck- 
ler declares ?” 
“They were not legendary characters.” 


“What light is thrown on the date of tlie 
Levitical code by the papyri? Wellhausen, 
you know, says it must have been of late 
date because it presupposes the existence of 
only one temple, all other high places and 
altars having disappeared.” 

“The payri prove the use another 
temple at an earlier date and will have to 
be taken into consideration in determining 
the date of the Levitical code.” 

“How will it affect the Aramaic passages in 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Daniel?” 


of 


“The papyri prove the use of Aramaic words 
in the fifth century B. C., two or three cen- 
turies before the accepted date. However, I 
believe that they will confirm in general the 
position of the critics. But they will require 
careful study.” 

“What do the schelars think about the 
Aramaic passages—Ezra and Nehemiah, in 
view of these papyri, Doctor Breasted?” 

“Torrey, of Yale, says that it discredits 
them, while Meyer, one of the greatest 
scholars, takes the opposite view and says 
it establishes their genuineness.” 


Epoch-Making Material. 

“Where is Elephantine?” 

“Opposite Assuan, 400 miles south of 
Cairo. It is uninhabited. It is rich in ancient 
treasures. There are household documents 
found there which go back to the 26th and 
27th centuries B. C. The town is especially 
rich in Aramaic papyri.” 

“What else has been found, doctor?” 

“There has been a second find—I dare not 
say anything about what it contains until 
they are out.” 

The professor thought a moment, and then 
said: “I will say this, however, about it: 


It is epoch-making material. It is about 
ready to be published. It contains the 
eldest tale in international literature: We 
have the tale in Greek but now we have 


discovered the Aramaic original and it is the 
oldest tale in such literwture and the oldest 
manuscript of internationals literature™ in 
the world. More, F eannot say.” 


The Tables Turned. 

“By the way,” said the professor, “have 
you seen the newspaper reports of the iden 
tity of the sphinx having been discovered by 
Reisner ?” 

“Yes, what about it?” was the reply. 

“Well, every sphinx is a portrait of some 
king,” said the professor, “and we have be- 
lieved for some time that the great sphinx 
was the portrait of Khefren—his name oc- 
curs in an inscription on the sphinx. Reis- 
ner found confirmatory evidence to prove 
that of Which we were certain.” 

Nubia. 

“Do you know what is being done in Nu- 
bia?” the doctor asked. 2 

The scribe confessed ignorance. 
tor answered his own question. 


The doc- 


“It is a most interesting condition of af- 
fairs,” he said. “The Asstan dam is to be 
raised 22 feet, 9 inches and a great part of 
Nubia will be flooded. It is rich in hidden 
treasures. For three years the excavator 
has been busy there securing these treasures 
of the past before the waters prevent further 
exploration. The government has made. an 
appropriation for the work. Relics dating 
back to 3600 B. vu. and 4000 B. —. have been 
found. It has been proven that Nubia was 
once inhabited by the Egyptians, but Nubia 
was retarded in development and Egypt flour- 
ished.” 
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Greatest Oriental] Museum. 

“Professor, where is the greatest collection 
of Egyptian antiquities?” “We haven't much 
he replied, “only a working museum 
The Field Museum is good and also one ip 
Philadelphia; on the whole, I think the Field 
is about the best. And there is one man who 
has done more than anybody else te make 
it what it is today, I refer to Mr. Edward 
Ayer, former president of Field Museum. He 
spent his own money and when that failed 
he compelled 
Egypt to purchase for the 
got friends here to subscrilx 

Railroad Mummy. 

Have you heard of the 
mummy in the Field Museum ?” 

No.” 

Well, Mr. Ayer got a lot of his railroal 
friends to subscribe to a fund which he used 
in the purchase of this mummy which dates 
back to the 22nd dynasty and it is known 
as the ‘railroad mummy.’ He found a large 
boat. in Egypt which floated on the Nile in 
the time of Abraham, and which is good yet, 
and persuaded a wealthy Chicago lady to buy 
it and it is in Jackson Park today. The 
latest thing he has secured is a chapel cham- 
ber tomb made 4600 B. C., before the time ot 
the pyramids. It has not unpacke.l 
yet. When it is set up you ean walk in a 
Do not forget to men- 


has done great things 


here,” 


wealthy American tourists in 


museum He 


ever railroad 


been 


tomb 65 centuries old. 
tion Mr. Ayer, for he 
for the oriental department in Field Muse- 
um.” 

Professor Breasted take « 
mighty dry and mighty old subject and talk 
entertainingly and instructively on it until 
it becomes fresh and new under his enthu- 
siastic genius. In his own museum is a re- 
markable Egyptian relic of past centuries. 
It is a bar of gold about 4 inches long, 
worn by King Menes, of the first dynasty 
of the Abydos kings. It is not later than 
3200 B. C. and is the earliest inscribed piece 
It is of pure 


certainly can 


of royal jewelry in the world. 
gold and its purpose is unknown. 
Breasted himself secured this priceless jewel 
for Haskell Museum. 


Charles 


Professor 


Reign Scoville in 
Enid, Okla. 


The labors of Evangelist Scoville and com- 
April 19. In 


pany came to a close in Enid, 
remarkable 


many respects it Was a most 


The gospel invitation was given 


meeting. 
for twenty days in Enid, and four days out- 
side of Enid. A total of 757 
sponded. We doubt if this has ever been 
equaled in the brotherhood, considering the 
Could the company 


people re- 


brevity of the meeting. 
have remained a week longer the number of 
additions to the would have been 
greatly increased. Of the 757, about 100 
take membership in cities and towns within 
reach of Enid. The great majority are by 
onfession of faith and baptism. 

were held in the 


church 


The meetings Loewen 
Theater, the largest and best auditorium in 
the city 1,700. 


Often 2,000 people crowded in to hear the 


This building seats about 


gospel, and then hundreds were turned away 
for lack of room. I was unfortunate that a 
larger building was not available 

Mr. Scoville found a good atmosphere in 
Enid The pastor, W. J. Wright, has been 
ere nearly a year, and has won the name 
of being the “best preacher in the city.” Ok- 
lahoma Christian University is here, and it 
gave the right-of-way to the meeting. The 
Jasses of the Bible College met only every 
other day, that the young ministers might 
dentify themselves with the meeting. Fac- 
ulty and students alike recognized the op 


portunity and endeavored to make the most 
of it. 
Mr. Scoville brought to 


Enid his entire 


THE 


company. What an array of talent and con- 
secration it is! The singing of Mrs. Scoville, 
the Rockwells, and Baird; and the personal 
work of Minges, the Leonards and Miss Bra- 
zeiton, @ided by the others all make the force 
a well nigh irresistible one. The entire city 
was shaken and filled with the spirit of the 
meetings. The University adopted the com- 
pany, and has received untold benefit from 
the songs, and addresses given in chapel. The 
young ministers and the missionary class 
have been fired by the burning zeal of Sco- 
ville. 

Letters come in inquiring about the “meth- 
ods” of Scoville. First, I never heard the 
New Testament doctrine preached more ear- 
nestly. Christian Union, Faith, Repentance, 
Confession, ete., all received strong empha- 
sis. Hundreds were baptized, ‘and all during 
this ceremony one of the evangelists ex- 
plained the Scriptures on the subject, aided 
by charts. A number of people in other 
churches requested and received the one bap- 
tism. Earnestness and hard work enforced 
by prayer and faith on the part of the com- 
pany account for their great success. Per- 
sonal work has become an art with them. 
Mr. Scoville did not say an unkind word 
about the denominations, although their pas- 
tors, with one exception, kept aloof. Not even 
1 Jew, who attacked Scoville through a daily 
paper, coufd elicit an unkind remark. But 
sin, the saloon, the dance hall, and other 
breeders of vice weré lfeld up before torrents 
of invectives that came like blasts of brim- 
command to repent was with 
the spirit of John the Baptist. His message 
of redemption was with the prayerful, tear- 
ful, pleading of the Master. 

The mecting was eventful. 
gelists of Oklahoma came to help and ‘learn. 


stone. His 


Various evan- 


On the last night an old church debt of years’ 
standing, the skeleton of the closet, was 
forth and with bankable 
A great membership meeting on the 
last Sunday introduced the new members to 
the departments of church work. The pastor, 
the church, and the University are all 


dragged covered 


notes, 


stronger, and the entire city feels the great ~ 


moral uplift. We must 
“What hath God wrought!” 
FRANK H. MARSHALL. 


truly exclaim, 


New York Secretary’s Letter 

Roy E. Deadman,, of Buffalo, recently as- 
sisted Pastor Patterson at Gloversville in a 
short meeting which resulted in thirteen added 
to the church. This is a good meeting for the 
Gloversville Church, 
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Good reports come to the office concerning 
the work of J. L. Parvin of Auburn. 
New life is manifest in the various people and 
we have no doubt but that with this happy 
union of pastor and congregation the Auburn 
Church-has some of its greatest years before 
it. 

Prof. Philip Parsons, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, has been doing splendid work with the 
Brewerton Church during the last six months, 
He is enlisting a lot of good men of the com- 
munity in the work of the church which 
will be of permanent value to the chureh. 


D. H. Bradbury has recently received an 
unanimous call to remain with the Throops- 
ville Church for another year. We are glad 
to know that. Mr. Bradbury has decided to 
stay with them while he finishes his course 
at Auburn Theological Seminary. 

The two pastors of the Syracuse Churches, 
Arthur Braden and C. R. Stauffer are at 
present conducting meetings at South Park, 
a settlement on a trolly line out of the city a 
couple miles in the direction of the most 
rapid growth of the city. There are about 
one hundred families on the field at present 
and we are the only people doing religious 
work there. For once we are in on the ground 
floor in this section of the country. 

A committee representing the Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and the Disciples of Syracuse has been ap- 
‘pointed to work out a plan to organize a 
Union Church among the Italians of the city, 
of which there are many thousands. The 
writer is secretary of the committee and has 
had some of the most interesting hours of 
his life in the sessions of the committee. Just 
what the outcome may be he is not yet able 
to report, but it is certain that only good can 
come from such efforts as this. 


a R. B. Matthews, formerly of Mayslick, Ky., 


has located with the Columbia Ave. Church of 
Rochester and has things well in hand. Good 
reports are coming in from the work there 
and we shall expect greater things from this 
church. 

The Jubilee State Convention will be held 
at Buffalo, June 20-26, at the Richmond Ave. 
Church, of which R. H. Miller is pastor. This 
church has recently completed one of the 
greatest Bible-school plants in the East among 
any religious people and we will have the 
use of this for the sessions of the convention. 
We hope that every congregation will be well 
represented. The program committee is hard 
at work in their effort to prepare a program 
worthy of the occasion. 

C. R. STAUFFER, Cor. Sec. 

Syracuse N. Y. _ 





MY WATCH. 


‘1 have a splendid gold watch, set 


with jewels, and having Elgin works. 
But the other day it stopped, and do 
what I could it would not run right 
again. All the winding in the world 


did not help. 

taken the watch to 
mainspring had 
slipped, or a cog was broken, or the 
works repairing. | took 
a watch to pieces, when I was a boy, 
but when I went to put it together 
again, there were such. a lot of little 
wheels that couldn't possibly go back 
into that case! Like all the king’s 
horses and al] the king’s men, I couldn’t 
put my watch together again. 


I might have 


pieces; maybe the 


needed once 


A splendid carpenter lives across the 
street. Could he repair it with ham- 
mer and-saw and plane? The cobbler 
down town, could he stitch it together 


~The Junior Pulpit 


BY “MARK WAYNE.” 


with awl and thread? Or Farmer Boaz, 
shall he plant it and let it grow up to 
be a,better watch? 

[ know what I shall do. The watch- 
maker lives just around the corner; he 
made my watch and he can set it right. 

Boys and girls, your soul is a precious 
jewelled watch made to keep the right 
time. It should run too slow to do 
evil, but be swift to do good. If the 
dust of sin has clogged, or trial has 
broken your life, do not risk your Soul 
by trying to set it right yourself, nor 
by trusting it te people who know no 
about setting souls right than 
carpenters and cobblers and farmers 
would expect to know about repairing 
watches. Surely, if God has made you 
soul, will he not make it right when it 
has gone wrong? He is not far from 
any one of you; bring your soul to 
Him and let Him put you right for 
time and for eternity. 
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SUNDAY, MAY 7. 


Theme for the Day—The World-wide Em- 
pire of.‘ irist. 
Scripture—-He shall have dominion also 


from sea to sea and from the river unto the 
ads of the earth. They that dwell in the 
wilderness shall bow him, and his 
enemies shall lick the dust.—Psa. 72: 8, .9. 


before 


Eternal Lord, from land to land 
Shall echo Thine all-glorious name, 
Till the kingdoms bow at Thy command, 
And every lip thy praise proclaim. 


Exalted high on every shore, 
The banner of the cross unfurled, 
Shall thousands to adore 
The Saviour of a ransomed world. 


summon 


Anonymous. 


Prayer—Our Father, Thou hast made plain 
Thine eternal purpose, that all the 
world shall know the Gospel of Jesus, and 
by it be brought to the new life. Today 
we join with Thy people in many places to 
promote by our offerings this great cause of 
world-wide evangelization. Save us from 
the sin of small and unbecoming gifts. Help 
us to give aS we pray, as we love and honor 
Christ, and as we can with hearts un- 
ashamed lay our offerings in -his precious 
hands. In this way we worthily join with 
all who pray, labor and contribute for the 
coming of the kingdom in all the world 
Amen. 


to us 


MONDAY, MAY 8. 
Theme for the Day—Early Saints and Mar- 
tyrs. 
Scripture-—And they stoned Stephen. call- 
ng upon the Lord and saying, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit. And when he had said 
this, he fell asleep. And Saul was consent 


ing unto his death. And there arose on 
that day a great persecution against the 


59, 60; 8:1. 


church.—Acts 7; 


Saint, did I say? with your remembered 
faces, 

Dear men and women, whom I sought and 
slew! 


Ah, when we mingle in the heavenly places 
How will I weep to Stephen and to you. 
F. W. H. Meyers (“St. Paul”). 





Prayer.—Father of lights, and God of in- 
finite grace, we draw near to Thee to ask 
Thy forgiveness and Thy mercy. Thou who 
givest hope and power to them that trust 
Thee, grant us the faithfulness of Thy 
martyrs and the portion of Thy chosen. 
May we in the hour of trial be able to see 
Thy glory, and Jesus our Saviour standing 
at Thy right hand. Perfect Thy strength in 
our weakness, and may Thy gentleness make 
is great. Enable us to be followers of those 
who through faith and patience inherit the 


Promises. And receive us to Thy glory, 
through the atoning love of Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 9. 
Theme for the Day.—The Word of God. 


Scripture—How sweet are thy words unto 
my taste, yea sweeter than honey to my 
mouth. Through thy precepts I get under- 


Standing; therefore I hate every false way. 
Psa. 119: 103, 104. 


We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven stone and written scroll, 





From all old flower-fields of the soul; 

And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 

To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read. 
—Whittier (“Miriam”). 


Prayer.—Heavenly Father. Thy Word is a 
lamp unto our feet and a light to our faith. 
It has come to us like a precious legacy from 
the past. We do not understand all of its 
wonderful words, but we discover in it ever 
deeper springs of wisdom and of life. 
Through the ages it discloses new truth. to 
each generation. It endures, while men and 
institutions pass. May we study it that we 
may catch its spirit, and see how the men 
who have written down for their mes- 
sages and experiences upon its pages have 
spoken for God, and that through them 
God ever speaks to us. Most of all, may 
we see that the heart of the Book is Christ, 
the Light of the World. Amen. 


us 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 10. 

Theme for the Day.—The Far-off Divine 
Event. 

Scripture.—He shall deliver up the king- 
dom to God, even the Father, when he shall 
abolished all rule and all authority 
For he must reign till he hath 
under his feet.—I Cor. 


have 
and power. 
put all his 


15: 24, 25. 


enemies 


My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That, after Last, returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 

—Browning (“Apparent Failure”). 


Prayer—-O God, our Father, we thank 
Thee that in the life and purpose of our 
Lord we discern Thy own great plan of the 
ages. Our hearts would grow faint and dis 
couraged if we could not see the goal to- 
ward which we are striving. We cannot ob 
secure from our eyes the present evil world, 
nor ignore its sin and sorrow. But we can 
look to the future, and mark the slow but 
steady coming of Thy kingdom, for whose 
triumph we ever pray. Comfort our souls, 
we beseech Thee, with this vision of the 
better time to be, and grant us a share in 
its blessedness.—Amen. 


THURSDAY, MAY 11. 
Theme for the Day.—Perversions of Truth. 
Scripture.—Woe unto them that call evil 
good and good evil: that put darkness for 
light and light for darkness: that put bitter 
for sweet and sweet for bitter.—Isa. 5:20. 


O purblind race of miserable men! 

How many among us at this very hour 

Do forge a lifelong trouble for ourselves, 

By taking true for false, or false for true; 

Here, thro’ the feeble twilght of this world 

Groping—how many—until we pass .and 

reach 

That other, where we see as We are seen. 

—Tennyson (“Geraint and Enid”). 


Prayer.—O God of our life, we would es- 
cape the dangers that lie about us in the 
world, and reach the safe and sheltered 
life of trust and love. Save us, we pray 
Thee, from vain and foolish thoughts, from 
dilusions, falsehoods, and _ self-deception. 
Knowing the power of untruth to ruin char- 
acter, to blight happiness, and to bring dis- 
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cord into the world, may we arm ourselves 
against it, and search our hearts to banish 
it wherever found. And may we abide in 
Christ, who is the Truth. Amen. 


FRIDAY, MAY 12. 


Theme for the Day.—“The Wreck of Mat 
ter and the Crash of Worlds.” 
Scripture.—But the day of the Lord will 
come as a thief; in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements dissolve with fervent heat, and the 
works therein shall be burned up.—II Peter 
3:10. 
The cloud-capped the 
palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 
—Shakespeare (“The Tempest, 4:1”). 


towers, gorgeous 


Prayer.—Our Father, teach us that here 
we have no continuing city, but that we seek 
one which hath foundations, whose maker 
and builder is God. Help us to build on no 
foundation but Christ, that our house fall 
not in the day of testing. In the fires of 
trial may our work abide. Fortify all Thy 
servants against the sorrow of defeat, and 
the sense of failure. Bless our home and 
our household, the young and the old. Give 
to us, whether our years be few or many, 
the sense of permanence and confidence in 
Thee. And give us redemption through 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


SATURDAY, MAY 13. 
Theme for the Day.—Gaining the Heights. 
Scripture.—To them that by patience in 
well doing seek for. glory and honor and in 
corruption, eternal life—Romans 2:7. 
The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their eompanions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—Longfellow (“The Ladder of St. 
Augustine”). 








Prayer.—Refuge and strength of our souls, 
we offer Thee our daily adoration. Thou 
dost beset us behind and before with Thy 
blessings. Thou dost crown -our lives with 
Thy mercies, so that we have no speech with 
which to thank Thee. But we know that 
our best expression of gratitude is a cheer- 
ful heart and a ready purpose to bring our 
lives into likeness to Thine. We thank Thee 
that salvation does not depend on works 
of merit, but on Thy pitying grace. Yet 
help us to be of some service in this our 
dav of life, before we fall asleep. And then 
receive us to the nobler labors of a world 
without end. Amen. 


Disciples in Scotland 


(Continued from page 10.) 
of them—the Shawlands and Coplaw churches 


—having very attractive and commodious 
chapels of their own, while tlre others meet in 
rented halls. The same conditions obtain 


among these as in the Edinburgh churches, 
with this exception that the two mentioned 
above are located in superior residence dis- 
tricts. The Coplaw church is numerically the 
strongest church in Scotland, having a mem- 
bership of 260, while the Shawlands has 196. 
Mr. J. C. Drummond, a member of the Glas- 
gow City Council, is an ‘active member and 
elder of the Coplaw church; and Mr. H. L. 
Tickle, son of G. Y. Tickle, of Liverpool, one 
of the leaders of the early days and a member 
of the committee that welcomed Alexander 
Campbell on his arrival in England in 1847, 
is a leading member of the Shawlands church. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Section XX. 


May 14. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. Explain the circumstances of Jotham’s 
joint and individual reign 

2. What was the verdict of the 
writers upon the reign of Jotham. 

3. Are there any indications of Isaiah’s in- 
fluence in the reign of Jotham. 

4. How did Ahaz differ from his father? 

5. Is it probable that his conduct was in- 
fluenced by the heathen party at the court? 

6. What features of the heathen religion 
did Ahaz restore? 

7. What is the general outline of the ser- 
mon on the “Exalted Mountain?” 

8. What contrasts did it point out between 
the ideal and the reality in Judah? 

9. What elements of foreign influence does 
it specify? 

10. On what is destruction soon to fall? 

11. What power did Isaiah have in mind 
as the instrument of these troubles? 

12. In what regard did Isaiah continue 
and emphasize the work of former prophets? 

13 What specific sins of the nation are 


Biblical 


mentioned and denounced in the sermon on 
“The Vinevard?” 

14 What political erisis occurred in 734 
B. C.? 

15 What 
safe policy all this time? 

16. What was the conduct of Ahaz? 

17. How gid Isaiah try to change the 
king’s purpose? 

18. What prediction did Isaiah make? 

19. What was the value of Isaiah’s refer- 
ence to the birth of the child? 

20. Does this refer to the birth of Jesus? 


was Isaiah’s view regarding a 


1. AHAZ OF JUDAH. 


It will be remembered that Isaiah’s call to 
the prophetic task came in the vear that King 
Uzziah, or Azariah, died (739 B. C.). For 
several years Jotham, the prince and heir to 
the throne, had exercised the powers of the 
sovereign, because of .Uzziah’s leprosy. The 
Biblical statement that Jotham reigned six 
teen years must the entire period of 
his own rule and his joint sovereignty with 
his father. 

Of his reign little is said, but that little is 
favorable (2 Kings 15: 32-38). To be sure he 
did not local sanctuaries, where 
the worship of Jehovah was mingled with 
heathen rites. But no king of Judah had 
vet felt it his duty to take so drastic a step. 
Not till the Deuteronomiec reformation in the 


cove! 


remove the 


reign of Josiah, a century later, was such a 
program of purification carried out with 
any thoroughness. Jotham built the upper 


gate of the temple, and otherwise strengthened 


his capital. In his reign also began the efforts 


Isaiah and Ahaz 


Text for Special Study, Isa. 7: 


of the two northern kings, Pekah of Samaria, 
and Rezin of Damascus, to form a triple al- 
liance against the growing power of Assyria. 
The fact that Jotham was unwilling to enter 
this confederacy was no doubt due in large 
measure to the influence of Isaiah, though of 
the prophet’s active work in this period we 
have no record. 

After a short reign as sole king, Jotham died 
leaving the throne to his son Ahaz. The 
Biblical narrative stated that this prince was 
twenty years old when he came to the throne 
and that he reigned sixteen years. However, 
the latter statement is probably somewhat 
general, as are many of the chronological 
data of the Old Testament. 

Ahaz was a man of very different type. It 
maybe that the heathen leaders at the court 
had impressed the mind of the prince with 
their views. It was often the case that the 
opposition party shrewdly planned to make 
friends with the heir to the throne, and thus 
prepare the way for their subsequent return 
to power. At any rate Ahaz almost from 
the first displayed the spirit of a heathen re- 
actionary. “He revived the rites of Baalism. 
restored the high places to their full signi- 
fieance as local shrine. surrounded the temple 
itself with the images and altars of the ob- 
scene nature worship, and even introduced the 
terrible Pheenician custom of human sacri- 
fice, in which he shared by offering up his own 
son as a fiery sacrifice. The reaction to 
heathenism thus seemed complete, and even 
Isaiah and his friends were powerless to stay 
the tide of idolatry and immorality which 
swept over the land. (2 Kings 16: 1-4). 


2. ISAIAH’S WORDS OF REBUKE. 


It is impossible to date the different utter- 
ances of the prophet with precision, but it 
seems highly probable that we have at least 
notable sermons from this 
period. The first is the one contained in 
chapters two to four. It takes as a text an 
oracle which is also employed by Micah (4: 
1-3), and which may therefore have been first 
uttered by some earlier prophet. In it the 
ideal condition of Jerusalem is pictured, as the 
city which shall be exalted above all others, 
and to which the nations shall come for 
tidings of the true God. As a result of its 
world-wide influence, the races of mankind 
shall exchange the arts and implements of 
war for those of peace, and the glorious era 
of happiness shall arrive. 

In contrast with this ideal the prophet now 
turns to the reality What 
about him is very different. The land is full 
of the signs of that heathenism which is 
most to be feared. Foreign customs prevail. 


two of his most 


(2:5). he sees 





Dependence is placed upon military strength 
rather than righteousness. From pleading and 
warning Isaiah turns to threats. He knew too 
well how rapidly the Assyrian power was 
growing in the East not to be certain that 
soon or late its heavy hand would fall on 
Judah. Already its western conquests were 
disturbing the politics of the Mediterranean 
coast-lands. At the close of Uzziah’s reign, 
the very moment at which Isaiah began his 
preaching, the strong cities of Hamath and 
Arpad on the northern and eastern frontier 
of Syria had fallen into the grasping hands of 
the Assyrian king. What would be the next 
step? Isaiah felt free to use this menace 
with all his power, for he was certain of its 
import and he wished to awaken Judah to 
a sense of her peril. 

But he knew that the evils of luxury, idol- 
atry and forgetfulness of God were greater 
than any chastisement at Assyrian hands 
could be. It was the moral decay of the 
nation that he dreaded. He would even wel- 
ceme political disaster if the vitality of the 
national faith could be preserved. In this 
he stood heart and soul with all the great 
prophets who had gone before him. His 
concern was not for material strength, bat 
for religious conviction and obediance. 

Se he warned the people that as the result 
of the present waywardness and disregard of 
the right, a time of disaster was at hand. 
Nature and the objects of national pride 
should suffer (2: 12-21). These men, the 
leaders who were weak and inefficient, should 
be cut off, so that no one would consent to take 
the tottering ruin of the state in charge (2: 
22; 3: 15). And even the womanhood of the 
nation should be brought low in sorrow and 
humiliation because of pride and _ selfishness 
(3: 16; 4: 1). No finer picture of manners 
and morals could be desired than Isaiah has 
given in these graphic sections. But the 
ruin will net be complete. A remnant, purged 
by suffering, shall survive, and the future 
shall be glorious. 

Similar is the tone of the “Sérmon of the 
Vineyard” (5:1-25; 9:8-10:4; 5:26-30), of 
which a portion has been misplaced in the 
compilation of the book, as may be seen 
by reading it as indicated in the references. 
Here again the sins of the nation are drawn 
up as in an indictment and the disasters 
already suffered, which should have served as 
warnings, are followed by the catastrophe 


which is sure to come. 


3. THE CRISIS OF 734 A. D. 


» But it is Isaiah’s part in the great political 
emergency of the reign of Ahaz that is of 
chief interest. Already in the reign of his 
father Jotham, steps had _ been taken by 
Pekah of Israel and Rezin of Syria to induce 
Judah to join with them in a compact against 
their dreaded and threatening foe, Assyria 
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This step was a wise one, and if left to his 
own political sagacity Jotham might well 
have joined his northern friends in suc! an 
alliar *e 

Bui Isaiah saw at once the significance o:! 
the crisis. It was impossible that these littl 
states should be able to keep the eastern con- 
queror long at bay. History had proved that 
when the Euphrates Valley poured its legions 
out upon the westlands, there was little use in 
resisting The best policy 
If Judah went into the triplé alliance she 
would be preparing the way for her own un- 
doing. It would only be a question of time. 
when all three of these little kingdoms would 
fall into the hands of the great king. 

On the other hand, if Judah kept herself out 
of all entanglement, reserving alike her 
favors and her animosities, she might escape. 
There was little to tempt the conqueror into 


was submission. 


the rough and meager tracts of the south. 
Unless provoked by opposition, he might 
leave her unmolested. This was the counsel 


of the prophet to Jotham, and afterward to 
Ahaz. The former seems to have acted with 
wisdom in adopting it. 7 

But when Ahaz saw the preparations made 
by Pekah and Rezin to compel him to come 
into the alliance, he terrified. In the 
menace of a danger close at hand he forgot 
alike the greater foe at a distance and the 
advice of the prophet. He prepared for wat 
vith his underto k 
what he must have regarded as a shrewd bit of 


was 


two neighbors and he 
diplomacy in dealing with the entire situa- 
tion. He fortified Jerusalem, and 


costly present to Tiglath-pilesar, the king of 


sent a 
Assyria, asking him to come to assist him 
northern 
from the standpoint of any sound judgment, 
was an act of the greatest folly. 


in facing his foes. This conduct, 


4. ISAIAH’S POLITICAL PROGRAM. 


It was the feeling of the prophets that the 
nation was always safest when least concerned 


Israel had 


never been strong enough to resist the seduc 


th the affairs of its neighbors. 


tive influences of foreign customs, either social 


or religious. In the present instance these 
general considerations were reinforced by the 
particular cireumstanes, which increased the 
peril. Isaiah understood only too well the 


danger which Ahaz faced when, terrified that 
the two kings of Israel and Syria had leagued 
themselves against him, he committed a blun 


der worse than would have been an alliance 
with them. by putting himself into the powe1 
of the - 
For Isaiah knew that when Tiglath-pilesai 
Syria and Israel, the 


id overthrown 
fact that Judah, which lay just beyond to the 


Assyrian. 
very 


south, had been able to send him a rich bribe 
to assist her against her foes, would convince 
was worth while to.plunder this 

And no considerations of league 


political friendship would stop him for a 


him that it 
land as vell, 


or 


moment. His one object was the spoiling of 
the nations. And Judah, having attracted 
his notice by her: foolish conduct, must now 
pay the penalty. 

For the northern kings the prophet had 


oniv the 


feeling of indifference. Within his 
strong walls Ahaz might well have defied all 


that they could do. But with inexcusable 
ftraney of judgement he had taken the wrong 
course. The only safe policy, as Isaiah and 


the earlier 


f 
‘ 


had affirmed, one 
Isaiah maintained this 
iction of Ahaz in seeking the 


prophe ts was 
non-interference. 


view until the 


help of Assyria compelled him to face a 
new situation—the Assyrian alliance. Hence 
forth he ren ained faithful to the new policy, 


mistaken as he deemed it, and trieg to save his 


sovereigns fro the error of revolt. 


5. THE MESSAGE OF THE HOUR. 
(Chapter 7.) 
the scene of the present study is 


laid at the moment when the forces of Pekan 
and R 


the realm of 


Meantime 


ezin began to make serious inroads upon 
Ahaz. 


The king of Syria moved 








THE 


southward with his forces to strike the 
power of Judah through her territories on the 
Gulf of Elath, south of the Dead Sea. 
Pekah invaded Judah from the north. 

Ahaz was thoroughly terrified. He was un- 
able to see what appeared so clear to Isaiah, 
that they could do no serious narm. He made 
urgent efforts to fortify the city and especially 
to divert its water supply from outside the 
walls to some point within, where it could be 
used in a seige, and be kept from aiding the 
enemy. One morning when the king was 
busy at the*upper pool, from which in later 
days his son Hezekiah constructed the water 
tunnel through the rock under the city, Isaiah 
came out to speak with him, taking with him 
his son, Sheas-Jashub, whose very name was 
significant of God’s deliverance in days to 
come. 

Isaiah begged the king not to be troubled 
about his 


while 


enemies. What were they more 
than expiring firebrands? They could not 
harm him now, if he would but trust in God 
and in his strong walls. And in a few vears 
at most, less than the seventy years that was 
the usual extended time, they 
would both be swept away by the advance of 
Assyria. 

The king listened, but made no response, 
His conduct Did he have 
another plan which he was concealing from 
the prophet? After the interview was over 
Isaiah was more than ever suspicious. In 
fact 


measure of 


was ‘suspicious. 


Ahaz had already sent his present to 
iglath-pilesar with a request for help. The 
prophet moved by his ap- 
scheme to let the 
warning rest with the word he had spoken. 
Later on he sought Ahaz again and begged 
him to let prove the truth of what he 
said by a sign. In the stress of the moment 
ind with such danger involved in a mistake, 
the prophet felt that he could successfully 
invoke the power of God in any wonder that 
Would convince the wavering monarch. 


was too deeply 


prehension of just such a 


him 


But Ahaz, already committed to his course, 
declined test, saying he did not 
wish to put the Lord to trial. Then Isaiah’s 
anger broke out in full foree. He charged the 
king with trifling with the divine warnings 
and then he uttered one of the most startling 
of his predictions. A would 
conceive and son, in which 
allowed of but meagre fare. By the time that 
such a cihld should reach the age of discern- 
ment, 


any such 


young woman 


bear a times 


the two kings, of whose destruction 
one prediction had already been made, would 
be forever removed from power. In fact, said 
the prophet, times would come, the equal of 
which in had not been known since 
the ten tribes turned 
David. 


to Judah. 


disaste1 
from the house of 
certain to 


way 
Assyria was bring ruin 
rhen Isaiah, in four brief pictures, sketches 
that is to come. It will be like a 
bar-keeper calling his swarms, only Jehovah 
will eall the swarms foi It will 


be like the shaving of the hair and beard, in 


the ruin 
chastisement. 


It will be a time when the 
land will have only the fewest of flocks and 
herds and its choicest vineyards will be waste 
land. 


token of disgrace. 


referred to 
made his 
that 
repair. Of 
the reference to the young woman who 
should youthful years 
should see the fulfilment of all these predic- 
tions, is not to be understood as a personal 


rhus in figurative words, which 


the shortness of the time, Isaiah 


roval hearet something of 
folly 


cours 


comprehend 


which was now beyond 


have a son, whose 


reference to a particular woman, much less to 
a virgin birth. The word does not bear such 


a meaning. Rather the prophet affirms that 
within a time it would take for a young 
woman to have a son, who should grow to 
years of comprehension, the whole drama 


would be played. It is a time measure, signi- 
fying some six to ten years. Thus more 
definite and more imminent have the predic- 
tions of approaching disaster become. 

Nor must the use of this 


passage in the 
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Gospel of Matthew in attestation of the Vir- 
gin birth of Jesus mislead any reader regard 
ing the real meaning of the passage. The 
use of Old Testament passages as bearing on 
the life of Jesus is often without the slightest 
reference to their original meaning, and by 
a principle who proved its propriety and value 
in the work of the evangelists. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 
BY W. D. ENDRES. 
Topic May 14—The Universal Duty of Mak- 
ing Pledges. Ps. 61:5-8. 
(Led by the Lookout Committee.) 
From the beginning many good and sin- 
cere and devout people have objected to the 
feature of the Christian Endeavor 
It is only that the 
objection was not alltogether groundless. 
Certainly the original pledge was too Pur- 
it seemed unreasonably 
always been perfectly 


pledge 


movement. fair to say 


itanical. To 
exacting. It 
plain that in the exigencies of modern life 
the carrying out of some features were well 


many 
has 


nigh impossible. But we must not forget 
that a large part of that objection arises 


from our too legalistic and literal interpre- 
tation which we put upon the pledge. If it 
a discernment of the spirit in 
and written, there 
Moreover if it 
powerful 


is read with 


which it was conceived 
ean be little real objection. 
kept in spirit, it is a 
stimulus 


And if we 


is signed ane 


aid and to active and vital Chris- 


tian piety. will read some of the 
Endeavor 
that 


Perhaps the 


forms of the Christian 


perfectly 


modified 
pledge, it becomes evident 
there can be no valid objection. 
chief reason for people not wanting to sign 
the pledge is one that is rarely expressed, 
though it is the father of nearly of all those 
objections which are expressed. It is that 
wish, to definitely 


the individual does not 


commit himself to such a 


Christian activity and life. 


and specifically 

high standard of 
This is rarely expressed because most people 
are ashamed to admit it for the simple reason 
that it is The 
éne becomes a Christian he in reality by that 
to all the 
much 


indefensible. fact is when 


very act commits himself things 
contained in the pledge 
reject the pledge he is virtually saying, “I 
committed my life to the 
ideal, but I do not went the inconvenience 
of living accordingly.” 

We ought 
specify and make definite the duties we ought 
to perform. The 
general way commit ourselves to the Chris- 


and more. To 


have Christian 


to make pledges because they 


danger is that we in a 
tian ideal and then fail to apply the princi 
ples in any given situation. The 
our actual lives are full of contradictions to 
the Christian ideal 
It is not surprising then that the world 


result is 
which we say we stand 
for. 
says that the church is full of hypocrites. 
But if of God, at- 
tach our names to a pledge of habitual pri- 
vate devotions, and attendance upon the Sun- 


we, in the name and fear 


day and midweek hours of worship, we feel 
in a more direct way that we have been un- 
true to God, that we have broken our pledge 
to Him, if we fail to do these things. This 
has kept alive the spirit of loyalty and faith- 
fulness of thousands who otherwise would 
have been carried away by the importuni- 
and who them- 
interest in things religious, 
Yes, it has given added influence to the per- 
sonality of young Christians who from their 
sense of loyalty have matched their influ- 
ence with those who had no religious inter- 
est and prevailed in their attendance upon 
public worship instead spending the. time in 
idle loitering if not 
cious amusement. 


ties of friends associates 


selves had no 


in questionable or vi- 
We ought, therefore, to 
make pledges for our own sake. They will 
help some more than others, but they are a 
profound benefit to all. 
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A. C. Foster, of Decatur, is preaching every 
second Sunday in Pana. 

W. A. Taylor is pastor at Golden where an 
offering of fifty dollars was received for the 
benevolent association on Easter Sunday. 


H. L. Maltman spoke to the Knights Tem- 
plar of Rushville on Easter Sunday, They 


attended his church service in a bodv, 


The church edifice at Sandoval is being im- 
proved with repairs and otherwise. FE. U. 
Smith is the 


The church at Sidell where P. F. York 
preaches received an offering of twenty-three 
dollars for benevolence on Easter Sunday. 


pastor. 


* Johnston City is having a successful revi- 
val meeting conducted by George P. Bramel. 
At last report there were nine additions. 


The benevolence offering at Pekin on 
Easter Sunday was more than forty dollars. 
The pastor, 0. C. Bolman, and congregation 
are happy over the result. 

Waverly congregation, where Guy B. Wil 
liamson ministers, made an offering from its 
Sunday-school, for benevolence, of more than 
eleven dollars. 


Allen Wilson and 
meeting at Monmouth 
with nearly hundred 
last report. 

W. T 
an offering for the benevolent association was 
Easter Sunday evening, amounting 


are in a 
Hughes, 
the 


Jack Lewis 
with D. E. 


one additions at 


McConnell is pastor at Arcola where 


received 
to twenty-five dollars. 


Jacksonville Church where R. F. Thrapp 
is pastor had an offering on Easter Sunday 
of $215.00 for the Benevolent Societv. The 
Sunday-school gave $132.77, the largest offer. 
ing from any school in the state. 


Agee is doing a successful work 
has been located for 
is the best in 


Ivan W 
at Greenville 
some time. The Sunday-school 
the history of the church. numbering almost 
two hundred and fifty on Easter Sunday. 


where he 


Centralia Chureh reports a “Sunday-school 
attendance of nearly nine hundred on Easter 
Sunday. with an offering of more than 
fiftv-two dollars. This the largest 


The pastor is J. F. Rosborough 


Rufus A. Finnell is in a meefing with 
many additions at Christopher. At last 
report there had been seventy-nine additions 
whom were by 


school is 


in the state 


in seven days, sixty-three of 


confession and sixty of these adults 


The C. R. L. Vawter and Marty meeting at 
Streator resulted in ad- 
ditions in less than two weeks’ time. seventy 
udults. The 


the Sundav-school heing large- 


has seventy-three 


of whom were vhole congrega 


tion is stirred 


Iv increased in attendance. 


A cash offering of nineteen dollars was 


made for the benevolent association by 
Latham Church, where C. S. Weaver vreaches. 
In addition to this there was also sent a 
box of provisions to the Orphanage Home 


and seventy dozen fresh eggs 





R. Sheeler Campbell is prospering in his 
new work in Girard. On Easter Sunday 
there were large congregations and a large 
Sunday-school. Sixty dollars was raised for 


the benevolent society. 
The Sunday-school at Stanford made an 
offering Easter Sunday of $65.25 for the 


benevolent association, in addition to sending 
one hundred and twenty dozen eggs to the 
St. Louis Orphanage. The work of Norman 
H. Robertson is prospering. 


Litchfield Church had nearly eight hundred 


in the Sunday-school Easter Sunday. The 
congregation recently listened to a home 


missionary address by Nelson G. Trimble of 
Gary, Indiana, which was highly commended 
by the members and the pastor, Charles W. 
Ross. 

W. E. Adams of First Church, Danville, IlL., 
is preaching a series of sermons that is bring- 


ing a responsive interest from his congre- 


gation. The following have been the sub- 
jects: The Progressing Glory of Man; The 
Origin and Nature of Man; The Three 
Births. . 


Shelbyville Church has made an offering 
this year of one hundred fifty dollars to the 
educational association of Eureka College. 
Miss Miner, representing the college, recently 
spoke there and received high praise for her 
address. R. H. Robertson, the pastor, is 
now living in a modern seven-room parson- 
age, recently purchased by the congregation. 


Robert H. Newton, minister of Atlanta 
Chureh is engaging with the men of 
the Brotherhood Bible Class in a. week of 
prayer and counsel for men and boys. Meet- 


ings are being held each evening in the 
library of the church, which are open to all 
men and boys over ten years of The 
movement is inspired by “The Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement.” 


age. 


Keensburg Church made an offering of six 
dollars to the benevolent association, in ad- 
dition to twenty-five dollars a year, which is 
being paid by five members of the congrega- 
tion. The pastor, J. E. Moyer, preached at 
Antioch Easter Sunday afternoon and raised 
eleven dollars for benevolence in addition to 
twent¥ dollars which four of this 
congregation pay annually. 


members 


The best offering for benevolence ever made 
by Marion Church was made on Easter Sun- 
day and amounted to eighty-five dollars. 
There was also contributed, hundred 
twenty dozen eggs for the St. Louis Orphan- 
The eggs were received as the result of 


one 


age. 
an appeal made in the publie schools for 
contribution from the children. John I. 


Gunn has been pastor here for only a few 
months. 

Literberry Church, of which C. G. Can- 
trell is minister, gave more than one hundred 
dollars on Easter Sunday for the benevolent 
work. This offering was the second largest in 
the state, and was made partially as a 
memorial to Mr. Liter, who for many years 
had faithful of the chureh, 


been a member 





and whose death occurred this year. It} 
the intention to have a room furnished jy 
the orphanage at St. Louis in memory of ty» 
faith and service of this good man. 


C. H. Hands, of Flanagan, completed , 
series of six Lenten sermons on three gy» 
cessive Sundays, including Easter Sunday, x 
follows: “Gethsemane,” “Master, Is it [p 
“Self vs. Christ.” “Pilate Washing 
Hands in Innocency,” “The Reflective Poy 
Of the Resurrection Life,” “A Cluster 
Easter Lilies.” The latter sermon was fy 
children, and was listened to by a larg: 
multitude of them. A large offering for th 
benevolent society was received. 


First Church, Springfield, and a number of 
other congregations of the city celebrated th 
Second Anniversary of the Billy Sunday mp 
vival recently. A special service was heli 
on Sunday evening at which testimonies api 
reminiscences were given. Over 5,000 per: 
sons were reported as converted in the revival 
and more than 2,500 united with the churehy 
of the qty. Those who attended the ami 
versary meetings in the churches were mi 
impressed with the abiding character of either 
the numerical results or the enthusiasm whid 
the revival had produced. 


First Church, Springfield, will open bid 
from contractors for the new church edifie 
May Ist, and it is anticipated that work m 
excavation will be begun shortly thereafter 
It was hoped that the foundation would & 
laid last fall, but the original plans & 
manded modifying, so that considerable dela 
was occasioned. he congregation has bem 
meeting in the Masonic Temple for nearly 
a year, and will probably not be able to gt 
into the new edifice for another twelr 
months or ‘more. The church celebrated 
April 23, in an informal way, the secoul 
anniversary of the reception of the Sunday 
revival converts. Brief responses were ft 
ceived from several of those present. % 
Easter Sunday graduating exercises were heli 
in the Sunday-school for the promotion @ 
seven children from the cradle roll to th 
primary department. F. W. Burnham, th 
pastor, attended the conference in New York 
of the commission of the Disciples’ Couneil 
Christian Union with the Unity Foundation 
of the Episcopalian Church, April 25 and % 








News Editorials 








Not Sour Grapes But Ministerial Consciente. 

A heartening message is the following ® 
ceived from J. H. Gilliland. After brief 
recounting the incidents in his winter vac 
tion, spent with his family in Florida, dur- 
ing which time he preached at Jacksonville 
Daytona and Eustis, re relates his purpo 
relating to future work. His own words 
vey this in the best terms: 

“T am now ready for special services # 
supply work during the summer. I si 
begin meetings the first of September. Ie 
not care to hold meetings with the prim 
purpose of making additions to the chute). 
Others are doing this and succeeding far 
better than I can. I feel there. are oii 
phases of our great evangelistic moveme™ 
which need emphasis at this time. Son 
men should sacrifice the ambition for number 


I should like, if possi 


to these interests. 


to make a contribution of this kind. sha! 
be glad to correspond with pastors 
churches desiring work of this characte. 


My entire ministry has been spent in Tilinos: 
it would please me to render this service # 
Illinois churches. However, T shall give dv 
consideration to coming from 
states.” 

Mr. Gilliland holds a place as one of ™ 
most successful pastors of the brot 
As a pastor-evangelist, also, there are 
whose record surpasses his. During 


ealls 
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nearly twenty-five years’ ministry in Bloom- 
ington, where two new churches were 
tablished under his leadership, there were 
frequent additions at regular services, and 
revival meetings with accessions 
reaching in some instances beyond three 
hundred. It cannot be assumed, therefore, 
that there are sour grapes in his announce- 


es- 


several 


ment. He has the gift and message for 
evangelism which wins numbers. It is a 
matter of conscience. The need of culti- 
vation is apparent. We are a great people 
in numbers. The discipline which men 
equipped like J. H. Gilliland can give is 
of vital importance. Our cause will be 


richer and more powerful from the unpraised 
and often unappreciated work to be done by 
such men. This type of work not 
elicit so many telegrams of commendation, 
but it 
of years to come. 


will 


must tell mightily in the reckoning 
Mr. Gilliland’s address is 
Bloomington. 


Taking Christian Unity Talk in Earnest. 

A. L. Cole, pastor at Mt. Sterling writes: 
“We talked union this 
little city until we are actually believing one- 


have Christian in 


another is in earnest.” There are four pro- 
testant churches in the town with 2.000 in 
habitants. Mr. Cole says it would be im- 


possible to get up a denominational “fight” 
amongst the Christians of these churches be- 
cause there is genuine oneness of spirit. He 
gives credit for this fine fraternal feeling to 
the pastors of all the churches during many 
years who have been singularly high-minded 
Christian men. Mr. Cole has been pastor of 
the Christian church nearly two He 


ad- 


years. 
sends us the manuscript of an excellent 
dress on Unity prepared by the Presbyterian 
pastor at Mt. Sterling, Rev. E. Hubert 
Broyles, of the broad spirit of which 

concluding paragraph will afford a taste: 


- 
this 


The Czar of Russia was once showing a 
visitor about the palace grounds. The visi 
tor observed a guard standing by a small 
grass plot and asked why he was placed 
there. The Czar sent for the officers of the 
lay, but no information could be secureed 
from him: likewise was the general of the 
army ignorant of the reason. After a great 


deal of trouble it was found that eighty years 
before Catherine IIT looked out of the window 
nd saw the first spring flower in this little 
grassy spot and ordered a sentinel placed 
there to keep it from being trodden down. 
No one thought to recall the order and for 
eighty sentinels standing 


vears had been 


guard. It may be that these old divisions 
nee had a reason: but is it not time that 
we cease to observe the old divisions which 


served whatever purpose thet may have had 
Let us call in 
let us forget the things which 
? 

let 


nthe remote vears of long ago. 
our sentinels: 
divided, and 


us prayerfully emphasize 
the unity of faith. and the oneness of the 
body of Christ which is not hurches. but 
the chm 
Iam a thorough Presbyterian: not because 
my parents were, either: for I was not born 
to that fait I thoug! tfullv chose the Pres 
byterian church because it stood for those 
doctrines nd that polity, which made the 
Strongest appeal to mv heart Yet I am 


willing to abandon Presbvterian separateness 
and unite with the followers of Christ in mak- 
ing the organized church a_ré f 


Master’s ideal 
tion of His rd 


Champaign’s New House Dedicated. 


1] expression ¢ 
the 


of the visible manifesta- 


Kingdom on earth. 


The new church house of University Place 
congregation, Champaign-Urbana, was dedi- 
ated April 23. Charles R. Seoville was in 
charge of the exercises and led in the raising 


of $28,000. There were forty-five additions 
to the congregation on dedication day. 


The total cost of rebuilding was $35,000. 


The value of the present entire plant is 
$80,000. It is complete in its appointments 


for public worship, Sunday-school and the 
social and institutional needs. 

There are two large auditoriums, situated 
tide by side, and easily made one splendid 


toom by the use of an electrically operated 


disappearing wall. The building then has a 
total auditorium capacity of about 2,200. 
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Beautiful New House of 


In addition té the auditorium equipment 
thirty for 

fully equipped with black 
electrical con- 
nection with the superintendent's office. Most 
of them are on the main and balcony floors 


there are some apartments class 


work, each one 


boards, ete., and each with 


and command a fine view of the speakers 


platform. 

The 
feet long. 
ments include gymnasium provision for the 
the floor, and 
} the fourth 


schoo] 


and 110 
its appoint- 


new building is 96 feet wide 


It has four floors and 


smaller children on basmeent 


for those of high 


age on 


floor. The baptistry is of white Italian mar 
ble with beautiful dome and colonade effect 
and lined with white tile. 

The Church of Christ in the University 


cities of Champaign and*Urbana is a little 
more than twenty-five years of age. Eight 
years ago, about the time of the beginning or 
the present first University 


Place building was completed and two hun- 


pastorate, the 


dred members moved from their early home on 
White street to what ible 


palace. 


seemed a_verit 

The work grew rapidly. During the inter 
val J. H. Gilliland, John W. Marshall, Brooks 
Brothers, Chas. Bloom and the pastor, 
Stephen E. Fisher, have each lead meet- 
More than fifteen hundred have been 
added to the congregation in that time 
and the present membership almost a 
thousand. The enlarging life of the church 
and the tremendous of the local and 
student community made better facilities im 
rebuilding began 


in 
ings. 
is 
needs 
year 


ago 


perative and one 


ind the capacity of the forme building has 
been almost trebled. 

Miss Eva Lemert. of Kansas City, is with 
the church, and as the congregation occupies 
the new building. she will lead in a ten 
weeks’ Bible-school campaign. She will be 
assisted for one week by Wendel Coler, of 


Michigan. » 


In the student work, which is necessarily) 


the University of 
a very large factor in the life and plans of 
the congregation, ample provision has been 
made in the building for the housing of such 
special Bible and religious and educational 
work as it is hoped may be inaugurated in 
the near future. The pastor has two student 
assistants, Car] Colvin and Mildred Seyster, 
juniors in the university, whose service is 
provided by the Illinois Christian Missionary 
Society. and who are doing a most effective 
work among the young people who go to the 
university from our church homes of Illinois. 

The church has a well appointed business 
office, adjacent to the pastor’s study and 
employs a competent stenographer, who cares 
for the business routine of the work, and 
enables the pastor to keep in close touch 
with a!l departments and workers, and re- 
lieves him of endless detail, that he may 








Worship at Champaign. 
time for 
addition 


have duties 


study and pastoral 
to administrative work. 
The new era being inaugurated by the Dis- 
ciples, at the Illinois State University, is of 
vast importance to the cause of Christ 
throughout the state and the middle west. 
The congregation is not a rich one, it is 
comprised largely of salaried and working 
people., They have great faith in the future 
of the work in this important center. They 
invite all friends to attend the dedicatory 
service. ’ 


The church has many friends among 

students, and among the parents of 
Illinois, who are vitally interested in Chris- 
tian education. 


former 





Eureka College 





Several years ago a history of Euygka 
College was published by the Alumni As- 
sociation. An unusually large edition was 


brought out, and we Rave about 400 copies on 


hand. - It does not tell the story of recent 
years, of course; but it contains much valu- 
able information that the friends of the 


college ought to know. We have decided to 
give these to friends of the college, who have 


enough interest in the matter to call for 
them and to pay the postage. The postage 
will be 13 cents. A movement is being inau- 


gurated to write thevyhistory of the college in 
briefer manner, bringing it up to date. - But 
there will be objections to this so long as we 
have so many volumes of the old history on 
hand. We are, therefore, very anxious to 
ive thes: dispos “il 
to the 


in them, provided th 


of, and are perfectly 
invested 
the e¢ 
Write 


get a 


willing lose money we have 


1] 
liege 


ol 


friends 
will meet the necessary postage. 

ind | that you 
istorvy of Eureka College. 

Eureka at the 
recent Congress of Disciples held in Spring- 
field, Ill. D. H. Shields, pastor of the Eureka 
Church, of the 


Jones, 


me 
it ones vill ses 


the 


copy 


College was _ represented 


delivered one principal ad- 
Prof. Silas of the 
ment of Philosophy and Psychology, in 
attendance, the writer present to 
absorb a little of the wisdom of the occasion. 


dresses. depart- 
was 
and was 
The congress did the cause in Illinois much 
good. The addresses were of a high order, 
and sanity prevailed throughout the entire 
The attendance from Illinois was 
very good, due, I presume, to the fact that the 
congress was held in this state. The atten- 
from other states very poor. 


congress. 


dance was 
letter like 
this: “I have your note, and in reply will 
say that I. am heartily in sympathy with 
Eureka College and sincerely hope you may 
achieve your in raising $125,000 
endowment. I enclose as it were my mite. 
While I am not in a position to do more and 


It does one good to receive a 


amibition 
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justify myself, I must say that my stay of 
one year in Eureka gave me a very favorable 
impression‘ of the college and its sphere of 
usefulness is much to be prized.” This letter 
is from a man, who was here with his family 
for one year and lived across the street from 
He has a 


the college during that time. son 
who is a member of the graduating class of 
this vear We appreciate an opinion of 
this kind from a man who knows the real 
Purpose of Eureka College 

President A. C. Gray and Prof. S. G 
Harrod, of the department of Greek and 


Latin, attended the Federation of Colleges at 
Kankakee Illinois, Monday and Tuesday. 
April 24-25 Eureka College is always 
represented at functions of this character. 
We feel thot we have a double mission to 
pertorn ome to the cause of edueation in 


yeneral, and the other to our own people 


In closing up our endowment campaign we 


trying a little experiment. We are 
isking 200 people to see five persons each 
during the month of May in the interest of 
our proposition Already quite a number 
have promised to do this service and are at 
work on the proposition rhey wil', of 
ourse, visit people largely who have been 
seen rhis will enable us to reach possibly 
1,000 people during t last days of the 
campaign that we might not be able to see 
otherwise Il am aware of the fact that 
nost of our pr ichers are too bu to take 
up with special interests of this kine; but is 
is very gratifying to” receive the encourage 
ment that they expect to help us out at 
is ti “The Committee of 290” will, 
thout a doubt, justify its appointment 
During the three years we have been work 
it or the endowment of Eureka Collge 
iV talked with a great many men and 
mer ho have not Many of these 
ire interested in the college. but for one 
reason 11 another have not been willing to 
ma contributions That we might give 
everybody an opportunity to help, even 
thoug e amount was not as large as it 
should be, about three weeks ago we began a 
special feature of the campaign, to get 100 
people to give $100 each on the proposition. 
VW vill get many pledges less than this, and 
‘ ‘ et quite a number considerably 
ye! If we ean et 100 people it $100 
“ fe sure t balance can be taken 
< vit it mu troubl During tl! 
past fk 8 16 « ‘ 
100 in yet \ unbvel 
more ® 
Mrs. R. EE. Hieronymus, ir forme? 
esident. Mrs. A, T. Ros f Lida’s 
\ il M s Idella Vi 1 | Bertha 
Lvo t ft 3 0 tka Colleg 
ttended the N ( Y. W. ¢ \. Con 
tion in | inapolis re | yrought 
” encouraging I yreat enthu 
4 f t " i t large 
‘ mye lil 
Pres Ss Am, { G stere 
optieo ecture ] 1 Sur vening 
April 2 ! How We Got Our 1! ‘ Pres 
Gray is ude a careful stud f the his 
t f the English Bible, and by means of a 
on of slides, is able to tell t 
stor, i! iT ittractiy ind instructiy 
manner H is delivered th lecture i! 
several laces in Illinoi md ’ se \ il 
invitations for this ng He gets it 
as much as he can in \ of his many duties 


H. H. Perers 


in the colleges 





Chicago 





( ( Bunker reports frequent additions 


and large crowds at the Irving Park Chureh. 
The West End Church recently paid $150 
n the church extension loan. Two additions 


recently 
4. Pearce, of West Pullman 


here 


C spoke 


Apr 


THE 


30, at a union service held in the Congrega- 
tional church. 

Ames, C. C. Morrison and W. D. 
Enders, reported the Springfield congress at 
the last regular ministers’ meeting. 

J. D. Futeher reports progress at Ashland 
Ave. Frequent additions; strong adult class 
of over sixty. 

W. Brown of Charleston, TIL, 
preached last Sunday for the Austin Church, 


Chicago. 


1eorge 
(,eorge 


A note from Dr. Errett Gates says that 
he will leave Marburg, Germany, May 10, ant 
‘il from Rotterdam for home May 20. 
The Ministerial Association Menday, 
May 1, met with I. N. MeCash, at the Me- 
morial Church. The city work was discussed. 
H. Brown, of Charleston, TIl.. preached 
for Austin Church. Mr. Brown 
has been called to the Austin Church but will 
not begin his work until the fall. 

\ social the 
men’s ministerial association 
inned for May 15. FE. M. 


the program 


on 


Geo 


Sunday the 


f the 


dinner for members ¢ 
is 


Bowman 


business and 
being pl 
and C. G 


mittee. 


are com- 


Kindred 


W. B. Clemmer of Rockford exchanged pul- 
pits with O. F. Jordan of Evanston, Sunday, 
April 23 Mr. Jordan reports, “the greatest 
aster in our history” at Evanston with con- 





Book Award for Best News 
Item or List of Items 


In order to raise the quality of our 
news contributions and increase their 
quantity—The Christian Century pro- 
poses to give each week until further 
notice, a book worth from $1 to $2.50 
for the best-told news item or list sent 
in. Copy must reach the office not 
later than Friday morning, and is to be 
furnished exclusively to The Christian 
Century. The points on which the, 
award will be made are: (1) The im- 
portance of the subject matter (2) the 
interpretation of the subject maiter, and 
(3) the interesting style in which it is 
reported. The length of the article will 
not count. It may run from 100 to 600 
words. The writer will take the edi- 
torial point of view unless his name is 
the author. The award 
ed in each issue of the 
for the preceding issue. The item 
designated and at least three 
books given from which choice may be 
but the name of the author will 
be published. Illinois reporters 
will send their news to the Springfield 
office. All others should be sent to the 
main office 


10 appear as 


ll be anne 


une 


? ade, 











grega 3 j o lication day at 
tenda und len iTerings om 
7 enevole! wo 

C. ( Mo m, of the Christian Centw 
poke Sur April 2 it Tolleston, where 
the vuilding is erected in less than a da» 
However, there is nothing spectacular about 
the work beigg done there There seems to 
be a steady normal growth, which in a few 
years should result in a strong church. 

The Jackson Blvd. Chureh is now in posses- 
sion of the property just east of them \r 
eight room frame building and let has been 
purchased. This will be used fc r young peo 
ples social work Sunday school elasses will 
be held there on Sunday. This month there 


have been thirty additions to the church at 


the regular services. 


Representatives from the C. C. M. S., the 
Men’s Association and the ministers 
have recommended to the city brotherhood 
the raising of $2,000 more for city work than 
last The neces- 
and used the of 
society, will strengthen materially our 


Business 


was raised year. amount is 


sary under direction our 


eity 


city work. 
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—Heartening reports from the Easter offer- 
ing are being received by the Benevolent 
Society and the Young People’s department of 
the C. W. B. M. » 


—The writer of item concerning the 
Pueblo, Colo. Church, on page 21 of last 
week’s issue is awarded the prize for best 
news item, He will please accept this 
statement as due notification and indicate 


at once by postal card which of the follow 
ing hooks he prefers: 

1. New Testament Theology, dy Henry C. 
Sheldon, Macmillan, $1.50 net. 

2. The Truth of Christianity, by W. H. 
Turton, Putman, net. 

3. Christian Unity in Effort, by Frank J. 
Firth, Lippincott, $1.50 net. 
4. Americans All, by 
Forbes & Co., $1.50. 


—It is singular circumstance that the Dis- 


$1.25 


John Merritte 


Drive r, 


ciples’ Congress, of which The Christian 
Century gave a two page report last week, 
is not reported either in The Christian 
Standard or The Christian-Evangelist. The 
latter paper has an editorial word of appre- 
ciation for Doctors Moore and Lindley, the 
guest-speakers, but no mention of the Dis- 


Whiclr testifies again to 
The Christian Century's 


but does it signify 


ciple participants. 
the superiority of 
news service, of course: 
anything beyond that? 


There were twelve additions at the Easter 
service at Lenox Avenue Church, New York. 


igelistic 


D. W. Moore is leading an evs 
meeting with his congregation at Carthage, 
Mo., assisted by V. E. Ridenour. 

Hf. M. Hall, pastor vat Athens, Ohia, re- 
ports an attendanée of 618 on April 16, with 
a collection of $53.63 


Central Church, Dayton, Ohio, where John 


P. Sala ministers, has become a 


in the foreign work. 
Worl rapidly on the new 


editice 
Portland, 


is progressing 


erected bv Central Church 


being 
Ore. 
M. L Collinwood, Ohio, has 
aceepted a call to Fifth Avenue Chur 
Rapids, Mich., to take the place of Homer E. 


Sala, who recently resigned. 


Buckley oi 


. Grand 


A union has been effected betwe the con- 
Central ( 


Mercer 


and hurehes, 


eregations of First 
Marion, Ohio. L. IL. 
the meeting. 


represented the 


board at 


Easter was a notable day at Jefferson 
iurch, Buffalo, N. Y., with seventeen 


Street ( 


ilditions and over five hundred in the Sun- 
lay-s hool. 

since April 1, ten persons have been added 
to the church at Salina, Kan. The pastor, 
Ben I. Smith, has received a call for his 


third vear with thet congregation 


M. Bader has been called to the pas 
torate of First Church, Atchison, Kan. This 
chureh has a membership of 800 and during 
$25,000 structure will be 


ie next vear a 
built. 

Everett Hollingworth, for three years pas 
it Fitzgerald, Ga., has resigned. He will 
available for a new work after June 2. 
Mr. Hollingworth will make an effective min- 
ister for any church that secures him. 


tor 


be 


Church, Marion, Ind., is prospering 
greatly. There have been 212 additions to 
its membership since October 1, 38 the past 
two Sundays. J. P. Myers, the pastor, be- 
tieves the growth is normal and substantial 


First 
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y. E. Ridenour recently assisted in meet- 
ings at Bristol and Portsmouth, Va., the 
latter resulting in 146 additions. Mr. Ride- 
nour is now in a meeting at Carthage, Mo.. 
with D. W. Moore. 


Work will soon begin on the new church 
at Washington, Ind., to replace the one de- 
stroved by fire several months ago. A joint 
meeting of the men’s clubs, of ten churches 
of Des Moines, Ia., will be held in Central 
Chureh, May 12. President Bell of Drake 
be one of the speakers. 


University will 


H. Gordon Rennett has closed a success- 


ful meeting at Binger, Okla., with twenty 
added. This field has been without a min- 
‘ster for a year, but the congregation wil! 
now eall one for full time. Under the lead 


» of Mr. Bennett, the Sunday-school 
departments of the church were 


reorganized. 


and oth 


The church at Waldron, Ark., is taking on 


new life f those who have gone to 


many oO 


this locality to secure homes being added to 


ongregation. At a recent evangelistic 
meeting, about thirty were added. This con- 
srecation will co-operate with Heavener and 
employ a pastor. 
wor! t Bowling Green, Ohio, starts 


‘auspiciously under the leadership of Z. 
y has recently come to this field, 
nine ac 
Endeavor 


Kans. There were 
April 25. <A Christian 
reanized and good work is 


ei? lone in the Sunday-school 


was University preac] el 
at Yale Sunday, April 23. His address mem- 
James translation of the 


Willett 


Columbia 


Ning 
Last week Dr. preached at 


Unis 
Disciples’ So- 


ersity in 


ressed the 


Union that eity. 


pre icher and el 
April 135, 


services 


pronee] 
Angeles, Calif., died 
Funeral 
Naomi 


faithful 


: - ot 

is \is 
. ’ 
\pril 18, 


vas one of the 


city. 
from Avenue 
men 


t the first battles for our church 


mings. who has returned to his 
i Kans., after an absence of 


1 Arkansas and Missouri, re 
Winfield in 
Albert 


for the past six 


condition of 
Nichols, 


years. 


ership of who 
is | st ther 
new house of worship and 


ogress is being made in all departments. 


i { Kansas City, Mo., where 
will at 
ise $12,500 toward 


\ ninisters once begin 
building 
basement in which 
services A gift 
made to the 


the ¢hure!] 


W ding 
hureh on 


raise a like 


W ssisted by singing evan- 


Ia = A. Mvers, closed a tent meet- 
ich resulted in the planting 
will 

Cypress Park Church. They 
“6 members, and a Sunday-school 
Sz, also a Y. P. S. C. E. of 42. Mr. Klin- 


The church is 


Los Angeles, which 


5 l 1 as their pastor, 


Avenue Church, Buftalo, 
1g was held recently of about 
resentatives of the Disciples 


on the Niagara frontier. Plans were 


ampaign to raise and 


money 
mu more urches and missions in this 


uity \ fund of $250 was subscribed at 


April 30, the pastors of the 


HE 


various churches of the city exchanged pul- 
pits in order to stimulate the movement. 


As beautiful and appropriate a program 
of celebration of Holy Week as came to our 
eye was that put out by F. M. Rogers and 
the church at Long Beach, Calif. Two “Med- 
itations” were held daily at 10 a. m., and 
7:30 p.m. The gospel narrative was used as 
the subject matter for each of the days of 
“His Last Week.” Mrs. 
assisted in the musical part-of the devotions. 


Princess Long greatly 


Norman F. Johnson, pastor at Crafton, Pa., 
held a meeting at Homestead recently where 
Ross E. Wood is pastor. The meeting was 
successful. Mr. Johnston speaks in the high- 
est praise of Mr. Wood’s work at Homestead 
where against great obstacles he has settled 
to the 
church during the few months of his pastor- 
church 


discords, paid debts and added many 
ate. Prospects are bright for a new 


house before long. 


The Southern California ministerial as- 
sociation formed resolutions recently regret- 
ting the illness of A. F. Roadhouse and J. R. 
Jolly which has compelled them to relin- 
quish their active work, the former at Santa 
Ana and the latter at San Bernardino. Both 
their faithful and 
and their brethren 


present them with an expression of love and 


men are commended for 


unself-regarding services 


solicitude that is indeed Christian. 


Preparations for the Home-coming Week, 
May 23-30, for the Christian 
the 60th 
founding of the College 
The little College city 
interested in the Jub- 
the visiting Alum- 


Alumnae of 
College, Columbia, Mo., in honor of 
anniversary of the 
are quite elaborate. 
of Columbia is much 
ilee Week 
nae have already 


and scores of 
accepted invitations to be 
guests for this occasion in hospitable Colum- 
bia homes. Dr. H. L. Willett will 

the Baccalaureate sermon on Sunday morn- 
ing, May 28. The 
will be delivered on the 


by Rev. T. 


deliver 


address 
following 


Commencement 
ruesday 
P. Haley of Kansas City. 


Central Church, Walla 


additions at the Easter 


Walla, Wash., had 
eight 


young ladies 


twelve services, 
from among the 
This gives twenty- 
additions to the church 


by confession 


0 ie Sunday-school. 


eight since the first 


f the year. Joseph D. Armistead, the min- 
ister, has been honored with an invitation to 
leliver the baccalaureate sermon for the 


uduates of Eugene Bible University, May 
Herbert Yeuell has been engaged for an 
meeting for the month of No- 
vember. Walla Walla is rejoicing over the 
fact that it has been chosen as one of the 
ninety Men and 


elistic 





cities of America for the 


teligion Forward Movement. 
C. C. Morrison spent a recent Sunday with 
the Union Church, Waupun, Wis. 
gregation is composed of Japtists 
Their 


twelve years ago. They 


This con 
Free Bap- 
union was 
worship 
church 


ists and Disciples. con- 
summated 
in the most adequate and beautiful 
house in the town, and should have a pros- 
future under leadership. 


During recent work has not been 


perous competent 
years the 
some of the members are 


flourishing and 


somewhat depressed. The four pastors since 
effected Baptists, 
among them some excellent leaders. A man 
’ } 


the union was have been 
ve able to ac- 
work there. 


people. and is a 


of the true union spirit,should 
complish a highly significant 
Waupun has about 3,000 
substantial community. 


Notwithstanding ¢he constant excitement 
due to the war activities over the border line 
in Mexico, the church at El Paso, Texas, re- 


ports encouraging progress. The Sunday- 
school average has been 250 for the past 
three months. Congregations of gratifying 
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proportions have been hearing a series of ser- 
mons by the pastor, P. J. Rice, on Four 
Great Realities, “God,” “Ourselves,” “Oih- 
ers” and “The Future.” The church is grow- 
ing in numbers and in substantial strength. 
Mr. Rice expresses strong favor toward the 
Insurrectos who he says, have been very 
moderate and just in their demands. He 
President Diaz has been a good 
ruler, but has become too much the tool of 
men of wealth and the masses are suffering 


believes 


grievously under his administration. 


interesting read before the 
Ministerial] 


land, O., George B. 


In an paper 
Cleve- 


Falls, 


versus the 


Disciples’ Association of 


Evans of Chagrin 
“the 
study and the gym,” as a place of prepara- 
tion for the minister. He held out high ideals 
for the preacher’s own inner life. “Has our 
study usurped the place of the closet?” he 
“Was Jesus a 


O., eontended. for closet 


book-worm? See how 
meditation moulded the Master! 


hours each 


asked. 
Do we take 
week to work out our 
and begrudge moments spent in preparation 
Tor prayer? 


sermons, 


Is it right to be so careful about 
what we say to men and so careless about 
what we say to God?” Mr. Evans used con- 
“The lank, ether- 
eal-looking Peter Airislie is no less power 
ful and persuasive as a preacher than the 
sturdy, sinewy ‘Stuffy’ Place, and I would 
just as soon hear the squeaky voice of Benj. 
L. Smith as the stentorian thunders of the 
leather-lunged S. M. Martin.” 


crete illustrations. lean, 


At the meeting of the Minister’s Alliance 
of greater Kansas City, April 17, there were 
reports from seventeen churches and Bible 


follows: the total number in at- 
tendance at the Bible-schools on the 16th 
5,879; total amouupt of offerings, in 
cluding some for the National 
Association,” $312.92: total 

churches, 38; 15 of them 
On April 24, the 
reports for the Sunday previous showed a 
total 
schools, offerings amounting to $108.00 with 
Lowell 


was in a 


schools as 


Benevolent 
number of ac 
cessions to the 
by confession and baptism. 
from 16 churches of 4,389 in the Bible 
16 additions, 6 being by confession. 
C. MePherson of New York, 
with the Central Church, 
City, Kansas, was requested to occupy the 
time on the 24th in an address on the “Oper-* 
ition of the Holy Spirit in Conversion.” It 
listened to with marked attention 
warmly commended by the ministers. 


who 


meeting Kansas 


was and 


An Idaho preacher sends The 
Century a statement of his purpose to go out 
independently in the smaller 


Christian 


places of his 


state and establish union churches. As an 
initial preparation for his work he says he 
will “sever all connection with the Chris- 
tian church,” and has notified the state of- 


ficials of the various denominations that it is 
his purpose so to do. This is a rather odd 
commentary on either the sort of 
the Christian 
this particular preacher conceives his 
membership. The with 
the Christian church seems 
to us, no 


churches 
churches are or else on the 
way 
connection 
should be, it 
impediment but a 


closest 


positive re-in- 
forcement in the enterprise of establishing 
union churches. Christian church is 
union church. If it is not a 


union church it is not a Christian chureh in 


Every 


or should be a 


very truth, but a sectarian church. Stay with 
the Disciples, brother preacher, and ‘let us 
help you to establish union churches of 
Christ. 
A UNION CHURCH INDEED. 

fhe Union Church, at Monroe, Wis., re- 


ported fine at its annual 


recently held. 


progress meeting 


A clurch supper, served free 


to all, was enjoyed, after which ‘the. past 
year’s work was traced out and the new 
year’s program outlined. This church made 
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something of a venture six months ago in 
calling to its pastorate a well-trained and 
experienced man whose salary was much more 
than they had been previously accustomed to 
pay. Cecil J. Armstrong is justifying the 
hopes reposed in him. Leaving a city pas- 
torate, he conceived the union character of 
the work at Monroe as investing it with 
more significance than the average church in 
a city field. With this interpretation of his 
task he has set to work patiently but pro- 
gressively to develop in his people the true 
spirit of unity. What denominational pre- 
judices still survived in the congregation are 
gradually being displaced by the strong so- 
cial conscience toward the loca] community 
which pastor and people are cultivating. This 
s precisely the line along which unity is to 
ome, not in one case alone but in the case 
of the church universal Mr. Armstrong is 
supported by a number of strong large- 
minded laymen and capable women who are 
strongly possessed of the union sentiment 
At the annual meeting just referred to th 
pastor introduced a recommendation that 
the church should practice union not with 
one class of Christians slone—those who 
were immersed 
members of the church of Christ who present 
ettificates of such membership from Metho- 


at baptism—but with all 


dist, Presbyterian or whatever body. He 
told his people that his recommendation was 
not conceived in a dictatorial spirit, nor did 
onsideration of 


e ask even fo immediate 


he proposal. What ie desired 


was that 
they think and pray the subject through un 
til thev felt its full bearings, and then on 
their own initiative he would rejoice to have 

brought up and decided. This is the true 
spirit in which progress can be made It 
reveals in the pastor a patient mind, willing 
to wait for action until the truth has, been 
fully grasped by his people The pastor’s 
suggestion met with great favor in the con- 


gregation, most if not all of the members 


being ready to adopt it at one 


TO HELP SAVE THE BOY. 


The chureh is not looking after the boys 
of the streets as it-should rhese o phane l 
or deserted ones, who avander lonely and un 

otected through the city streets, expose l 


to the allurements of all its glittering vices, 


enduring all its sordid misery, should be the 


irch’s great opportunit) Sure the 
irch, which is the representative of the 
Saviour of the lost, should go out after the 


lost manhood that is in embryo in the waits 
and strays of the city and save it for future 
usefulness in the kingdom of our Lord. 

Yet, too often, such work is left to the 
Associated Charities, while the church, as an 
organization, unheeding, passes by. Of 
course, the church, when asked to do so, con 
tributes a small part of its means towards 
the support of the Associated Charities, but 
it has little personal, vital interest in the 
work that is being done by this latter organ- 
ization, 

In Richmond, Va., the Associated Charities 
have equipped a Boys’ Settlement, a place of 
refuge, recreation and instruction for the 
neglected and unsheltered news-boys and 
vagabonds. That is, they have the mechan- 
ical equipment, but funds have been lacking 
with which to put a worker in charge. 

The pastor of the Seventh St. Church, 
Richmond, H. D. C. 
burden of his own obligation as a Christian 
towards the children of the slums. and de 


Maclachlan, feeling the 


sirous of enlisting the real sympathy of 
others suggested to a literary class that he 
has on Friday afternoons that they no longer 
meet merely for self-culture, but together 
begin also some practical Christian service 

laying before them the need of the Boys’ 
Settlement. As an outcome of this sugges 
tion, the initia) effort of the class on behalf 


of the boys was the conduct of a pilgrim- 


- 
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age, on Easter Monday, to the historic town 
of Williamsburg, Va.; the proceeds of which 
are to be applied to the salary of the pros- 
pective settlement worker. 

As the class has thus interested itself in 
the employment of the worker, it is to be 
presumed that the members of the class wiil 
want to inform themselves about what he 
will do. And increased knowledge will 
doubtless lead to increased zeal and larger 
service. 

Why cannot the church give itself more 
to this sort of ministry? How better could 
it show that it has the spirit of brotherly 
love than by getting down close to these 
little brothers of the byways, and feeding 
ind clothing and sheltering them, and help- 
ing them to live, and making them ae 
cuainted with the Big Brother of us all? 


Commencement at Enid, Okla. 


The Fourth Annual Commencement of Ok- 
lahoma Christian University will be held in 
the University Chapel at Enid, Okla., Tues- 
day, May 30, 1911. The commencement ad- 
dress will be delivered by Archibald McLean, 
president of the Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society. The baccalaureate sermon will 
ve preached Sunday evening, May 28. This 
chool is closing its fourth annual session, 
which is in everywise a great advance over 
The attendance for 
the year is in excess of three hundred and 
fifty, which is about 15 per cent of an in- 


41 " . 
ne three former years. 


crease over, last year, the best former vear, 
and this notwithstanding the terrible drought 
which prevailed over all this section in 
i910. There is a large graduation class tom- 
from all the departments and numbering 
Fifteen of these will re- 


about fifty live. 
ceive degrees from the College of Arts, oth- 
rs receiving diplomas as trained nurses, 
book-keepers and stenographers and others 
from the departments of business, oratory 
It is hoped that there will be a 
rge attendance of friends at commence- 


nd music. 


ment and that those who attend will remain 
a day or two more and be with us in our 
State Convention, which convenes the morn- 
mencement, that is, Wed- 
nesday, May 31 and June 1 and 2. 
W. J. Wrieur, 
Acting President of 0. C. U. 


ng following Co: 


Bethany, Nebraska 
Our short meeting with R. W. Abberley 
nd J. Ross Mille closed with sixty-five 
ded to the membership of the church. Of 
conversions, the 


is number, thirty-five were 
rest came by letter and statement. There 
vere two from the Methodist Church. An in- 
teresting thing about the conversions was 
that all of them, except three, were from the 


] 


Sunday-school. The meeting 


was an excellent 
one from the standpoint of numbers, as this 
field is well gleaned; practically all in the 

mmunity are members of the church. The 
meeting did much to increase interest and 


encourage the membership to greater work. 
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Pure, Healthful, Dependable 


Known everywhere and 
guaranteed a strictly cream 
of tartar baking powder; 
no alum—no ammonia 
—no phosphatic acid. 
Jew tinich do mot give 


the cream of tartar guar- 
antee are made from alum, 


Of what use to give 25 ounces 


of baking powder for 25 cents 
if 8 of those ounces are alum? 


STUDY THE LABEL 
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ing is free from those objectionable features 
which sometimes characterize evangelistic 
sermons. His method is the old-time way of 
preaching the message and giving the invi- 
tation without undue pressure. This part 
of Mr. Abberley’s work deserves high com- 
mendation. 

Mr. Abberley’s preaching was excellent. 
His sermons were didactic in style and vov- 
ered the ground of Christian doctrine along 
the lines familiar to our people. His preach- 
Miller led the singing and did 
splendid work. Mr. Miller is a fine Christian 
gentleman, thoroughly unselfish. His un- 


J. Ross 


selfishness was very evident throughout the 
whole meeting. At the clo# of the meeting, 
he gave an entertainment which was of 
very high class and he deserves to be ranked 
is one of our very best chorus leaders and 
He has had a thorough course in 
voice culture and understands how to do the 


soloists. 


work he is attempting to do. 

The Bethany Church is unique in that it 
is closely identified with Cotner University, 
one of our splendid Christian Colleges. The 
work of the college and the church overlap 
until in reality they are one. This makes 
the work most pleasant with this great body 
of college students to aid in the Bible School, 
The Endeavor Society and other organiza- 
tions of the church. 

# The Bethany Church has a reputation as 
a missionary church and in fact is doing ex- 
cellent work along all lines of Christian ac- 
tivity. We have one of the best equipped 














‘THE BIBLE COLLEGE OF MISSOURI 


Located at Columbia, close to the University of 
Missouri, the unrivaled advantages of which are 
open to all Bible College students. 
Missionary Training. Faculty of trained specialists. 
Property and endowment $200,000. Excellent op- 
portunities for self-support. No Tuitions. 

For Catalog and full Information, address 


CHARLES M. SHARPE, Dean 
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and efficient Bible Schools in the country. 
It is a joy to labor with this great church 
and to have the support of these splendid 
Christian people. : 

H. O. PrircHarp, MINISTER. 


Notes from the Foreign Field 


D. O. Cunningham of Harda, India, reports 
that the plague is abating. The missionaries 
expected to open up the work in a day or 
two. The papers state that it has broken out 
in an exceptionally bad form in the large 
cities of Lucknow, Agra and Benares. Thus 
far our Christians have all been spared. 

Dr. Mary T. MecGavran is planning to 
return to India at the expiration of her 
furlough. She will-visit the churches in Eng- 
land that support her and attend the annual 
convention. She has been doing some special 
work in the hospitals of Philadelphia. She 
paid special attention to the diseases of 
children and women. Through the courtesy 
of Dr. Holmes of the University, she had the 
opportunity of studying the children in the 
psychological clinic. Dr. MecGavran spoke 
at the First and Third Churches in the city. 

H. A. Eicher of* Bilaspur, India, writes: 
“We have just returned from our District 
convention and Christian mela. It was good 
this year and more practical good was done 
than in former years. One of my teachers 
who had been dismissed, was brought to con- 
viction of conscience. He came confessing his 
fauits and humbly asking forgiveness. One 
man of low caste, who had long been an in- 
quirer, was baptized the day following the 
mela, having been brought to the crisis of faith 
while there. Many of our Christian children 
are being neglected and have no _ schools 
for their education because we have no 
funds for buildings and teachers in one or 
two villages. The larger Christian children 
are being neglected in their education and 
great opportunities are being lost because we 
have not yet received permission to enlarge 
our school in Bilaspur and make it an 
English middle school. This is a necessity 
and the crisis is growing. We are hoping 
and praying that things will take a turn this 
year and that the deficit will be the means 
of awakening the people to the need and 
appreciation of our Christian stewardship 
in this matter. 

\ good woman from California sends in 
$600 and becomes a personal Living Link, 
supporting her own missionary in the foreign 
field. 

The teachers and officers of our Sunday 
schools in Indianapolis came together at a 
supper in the Y. M. C. A. building on 
Tuesday evening, April 25. There were two. 
hundred and fifty present. The evening was 
spent in considering the teaching of mis- 
sions in the Sunday-school. The enthusiasm 
was high. The Seventh St. Church begins May 
1 “A Missionary week.” Five evenings are 
taken in a great missionary educational 
campaign. The Seventh Street Church has 
recently become a Living Link in the foreign 
society 

The great missionary exposition which is 
now being conducted as “The Worid in 
Boston” has been secured for Cincinnati in 
Mareh 1912. It will hold forth for one 
month in spacious Musie Hall and its an- 
nexes. It is estimated that ten thousand 
pages and helpers will be enlisted from the 
Protestant churches of the city for its con- 
duct. 

The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, is publishing the diary of Dr. Zenas 
S. Loftis, who died soon after readhing 
Batang. This diary will make a book of 
about two hundred and fifty pages. It is 
the best description extant of the country 
through which he passed on his way from 
Nankin to Batang. 

STepHeN J. Corey, Secretary. 
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Rain! Rain! Rain"! All in vain! 


If you lack snap and want singer, 
use the old established countersign 


ZU ZU 


em fils grocerman 


No one ever heard of a ZU ZU that wasnt good 


No! Never !! fe 
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DRAKE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Credit Courses in Usual College Subjects 
Credit Courses in Education and Psychology 
Professional Work for Teachers of All Grades 
Courses in all Certificate Subjects for Teachers 

Courses in Music and Art 

Courses for Music and Drawing Teachers 


and Supervisors 


For Announcement, DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 
Address DES MOINES, IOWA. 




















Cincinnati, April-26, 1911. 


WHEN YOU WANT BOOKS 
Send your order to us. We handle -the books of all publishers, 
at the lowest prices. Your order will be promptly attended te. 
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Chicago Christian Church 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


Convention at 


PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 4 to 11, 1911 


Arrangements are now being made for the benefit of all members, their 
friends and families, to go to our Convention, leaving from Chicago the eve- 
ning of June 27th, via C. & N. W., Union Pacific, D. & R. G., ©. 6. di, and O-W. 
R. & N. Co., passing through Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Royal Gorge, 
Salt Lake City, Pocatello, Huntington and ‘along the Columbia River, arriving 
at Portland the morning of July 4th. 

This will be an exceptionally well planned trip for both sight seeing and 
pleasure, and with stop-overs enroute to visit a number of different interesting 
points. Round trip rate from Chicago $62.50. | 

Compete itinerary now being printed. For details of rates, and all in- 


formation, address, ‘ 
O. F. Jordan, 


Pastor Evanston Christian Church, 
822 Washington St., Evanston, III. 


“IT IS COOL IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST” 


No other place can afford as many attractions to 
tourists. There is something new for every day— 
fishing, hunting, riding, motoring, and mountain nights 
for restful sleep. Make the most of your trip by 
traveling over the UNION PACIFIC, Standard Road of 
the West, and select your return through different 
routes via San Francisco and Los Angeles; rates 
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slightly higher. 


New and direct line to Yellowstone Park 


ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS 
EXCELLENT DININ@ CARS 


—_—— 


For literature and information, call on or address, 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 


73 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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